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The Limits of Collective Bargaining 


By Frank T. CaRLTON 


THE INCREASING USE of collective bargaining between big 
labor organizations and powerful aggregations of capital, and 
the successive demands made by unions for higher and higher 
money wages, suggest the desirability of analyzing the limits 
of collective bargaining from the point of view of the United 
States as a production unit. Collective bargaining is a market- 
ing struggle between the buyers and sellers of labor power; 
but obviously labor, no matter how powerful and no matter 
whether capitalism or some form of socialism prevails, can- 
not obtain as wages all of the total of commodities and 
services produced in the nation. 

The national income or the social dividend is the result of 
the activities of all gainfully employed persons in the United 
States, using machinery, power, and natural resources, under 
the direction of management. The real national income, 
conveniently measured in dollars which unfortunately fluctu- 
ate greatly from year to year in purchasing power, is com- 
posed of a flow of goods and services—necessities, comforts, 
luxuries, services, and production goods or capital. 


I 
ACCEPTING A CONSERVATIVE ESTIMATE, the national income 
for 1946 may be placed at $164 billions. Of this total $105 


if 
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billions are credited to wages and salaries; and $29 billions are 
assigned to farmers and entrepreneurs. Of this $29 billions, 
a portion is in reality wages because many farmers and small 
business men are self-employed. A reasonable estimate would 
seem to be $9 billions; or the actual sum going to individuals 
in the form of wages and salaries would be $114 billions— 
about 70 per cent of the total national output. About $11% 
billions will be accounted for in payments to social security 
recipients. The remainder, amounting to $18 billions, is 
alloted to investors. As workers favor social security pay- 
ments, labor would not expect by collective bargaining t 
eliminate or even to reduce such payments. There is left 
over and above wages and salaries and social security pay- 
ments, a total of $381 billions, approximately 23 per cent 
of the total, which according to this estimate is paid to in- 
vestors, and to farmers and entrepreneurs over and above an 
allowance for wages to the self-employed. This residual of 
$3814 billions includes land rent, interest payments, and 
profits, and is the only possible source of additional wages 
unless productivity is improved and the total real national 
income increased. 

In some industries, the direct labor cost may be a small 
percentage of the total cost of production; but the direct 
labor costs are by no means the entire labor cost. ‘There is 
a labor cost in the production and transportation of the raw 
materials used in the plant. An increase in the wages of 
workers in certain types of work is likely to lead to increases 
in other wages, and thus to increase the total wage bill paid 
for both direct labor and for indirect labor, that is, labor 
used in preceding operations. The actual labor cost of an 
article reaching the ultimate consumer is made up of a 
series of labor costs. The $114 billions paid out for wages 
and salaries represents the total of all labor costs, direct and 
indirect, in the year 1946. 
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In actual practice, the total wage payments must fall con- 
siderably below the total amount produced or the total na- 
tional income. If private ownership of land is allowed, land 
rent due to the advantages of location will go to the owners, 
except such portion as may be taken by taxation. If private 
industry and private investment are permitted, some return 
must be allowed enterprisers and owners for savings and for 
taking risks. If a social insurance program is adopted, a 
fraction of the total national income will be diverted to this 
purpose. Even under any form of socialism additional capi- 
tal and additional public projects can only be obtained by 
forced savings which amount to reductions from the total 
allowed as wages; and social insurance against accidents, old 
age, and sickness must be supported by deductions from the 
national income. -In short, the fund reserved for wages will 
be considerably less than the total production or the real na- 
tional income, under any form of government and industrial 
organization. 

II 
As THE POWER AGE is entered, it becomes increasingly clear 
that higher average wages, shorter working periods, and other 
concessivuns to labor must be accompanied by greater produc- 
tivity. Higher wage rates for certain well-organized and 
strategically located labor groups may injure other groups 
of the laboring population and may lead to less work and 
lower annual wages for those in the non-privileged groups. 
An all-around increase in money wages without increased 
output may result in rising prices and no change in real wages 
—more counters but no more food, clothing, or shelter for 
anybody. That is what seems to have happened in 1946. A 
new philosophy may be in the making, provided labor, 
management, and the investing group begin to sense the 
futility of fighting in the industrial area, and begin to realize 
that salaries, wages, and profits are not unrelated to efficient, 
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well-directed, and co-operative organization in the business 
field. 

A labor union, like any other organized group, struggles 
to obtain advantages, economic and otherwise, for itself and 
its membership. Labor attempts to raise wages or the price 
of labor power; an organization of capital endeavors to gain 
advantages in order to increase profits. A democracy is al- 
ways troubled by group and interest conflicts. Compromises 
are made from time to time. Each group—workers, farmers, 
manufacturers—wishes to increase the return for its services; 
individual and group interests are continually battling against 
the indefinite general interest. 

Unions preach the doctrine of more for labor; unions are 
consequently searching for ways and means of gaining eco- 
nomic advantage. To ascribe high ethical ideals to a labor 
union is to mistake its purpose. It is not a unique grouping 
of people; it is similar to other organized groups in funda- 
mental purposes. While it may be true that the wage-earning 
class has not been characterized by the extreme individualism 
which has been a marked trait of the middle class, solidarity 
of labor is an ideal rather than an actuality. Jurisdictional 
disputes and the lack of harmony between the skilled and 
unskilled are indicators of division within the ranks of or- 
ganized labor. Officials in labor organizations or in other 
groups look primarily to their own interests. Dues, prestige, 
and power become the chief, if not the sole, beacon lights of 
too many labor officials. As the interests of the active man- 
agement may clash with those of the stockholders of a corpo- 
ration, so may the interests of union officials clash with those 
of the rank and file of the union. 

The traditional policy of restriction of output practiced 
by members of labor organizations is out of date in a world 
in which mass production plays an important réle. High 
standards of living are not the result of output restriction, 
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whether resulting from governmental fiat, union rules, or 
monopolistic business policies. It may also be suggested that 
unionism will suffer a considerable handicap in the United 
States if it continues to be a vested interest of certain labor 
leaders, or if racketeering is not stamped out. As the federal 
government has taken the position that labor organizations 
and collective bargaining are legal, it may also be expected at 
long last to take a firm stand in the interest of the third 
party in all industrial disputes, namely, the general public. 


Ill 


Ir AMERICAN UNIONS, with a membership of 14,000,000 to 
16,000,000 wish to increase real wages, the program to fol- 
low involves increased efficiency, capacity production, op- 
position to featherbedding whether by labor or by manage- 
ment, and a recognition that increased money wages may 
mean inflation and no gain in real wages. The annual real 
wage is the significant wage for the worker and his family. 
Technological progress with wise collective bargaining will 
mean bigger annual wages and increased leisure for workers. 
Wages, above a basic raté, should be tied to productivity. 
Managerial income might also go up with increased produc- 
tivity. The gains due to increased productivity and greater 
efficiency might in addition be divided between investors in 
more generous returns and consumers in lower prices. In 
this fashion, labor, management, investors, and consumers 
would be given a direct interest in enlarging the output of 
goods and services, and in raising standards of living. The 
future of democracy as well as of organized labor in this 
country, in no small measure, depends upon increases in 
productivity and on insistence upon wages geared to larger 
outputs. 

Up to date, with few exceptions, the advocates of collec- 
tive bargaining have accepted the theory of inevitable con- 
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flict between the workers on one hand and management and 
the investing corporation on the other. Certain competent 
students in the field of industrial relations are of the opinion 
that labor organizations cannot continue strong and virile 
unless they remain primarily fighting groups. As unions 
grew in strength they fought ownership and management. 
The shop and the mine were made battlegrounds. If the 
idea that labor unions are inevitably and permanently fight- 
ing organizations is correct, it may be anticipated that politi- 
cal democracy is on the way out and some form of totali- 
tarianism is in store for the United States of America. 

On the other hand, the common interests of labor, manage- 
ment, and investors in the continuation of a business and in 
other aspects of the employer-employee relationship have 
been overlooked by too many Americans. Management as 
well as labor needs to modify its attitude. It should aim to 
sell its point of view to the workers, to stress common in- 
terests and teamwork. In short, it is reasonable to affirm 
that a union need not necessarily be solely or primarily a 
fighting group; it may well be a positive force making for 
industrial efficiency. If labor and labor leaders were definitely 
convinced that there are practical limits to the ability of em- 
ployers, individually and collectively, to pay wages, the 
energies of labor organizations might be gradually directed 
into channels which tend to increase output and conse- 
quently to raise standards of living. If management and 
government co-operate with constructive labor leaders, the 
problems of the fighting era of unionism may be expected 
to fade into the background. 


IV 


IF UNIONS ARE TO BECOME constructive factors in the in- 
dustrial situation, their energies, which have been largely de- 
voted to battling employers, should be channeled into social 
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and recreational activities and, more important, into union- 
management co-operation. Under union-management co- 
operation, unions and their leaders might play a significant 
réle in solving the administrative and managerial problems 
of industry. In brief, industrial peace depends upon the co- 
operation of management with labor and labor leaders. The 
role of government may be visioned as that of a policeman 
keeping the recalcitrants in both groups in line. 

Strikes interfere with the flow of interstate commerce, and 
the federal government wishes to substitute mediation, arbi- 
tration, and fact-finding for the strike. Republicans and 
Democrats alike do not wish labor organizations or business 
corporations to become so powerful as to threaten or over- 
shadow the power and prestige of the federal government. 
The right to strike—to use this important and highly prized, 
but dangerous, weapon of organized labor—will probably be 
curtailed in the near future. It is not a question whether we 
like the outlawing of the strike, or do not like it. The feud 
and the duel of bygone days were slowly replaced by a more 
logical and less destructive method—the court of law. As 
industrial warfare becomes more and more devastating to an 
industrial nation, a substitute in mediation, arbitration, and 
investigation will be firmly insisted upon. 

Finally, it may be suggested that labor should improve its 
public relations. To get labor’s point of view over to the 
great middle class, including farmers, is essential to mutual 
understanding and sympathy. A longer-run view on the part 
of labor will reduce its traditional emphasis upon immediate 
results and will lead to a reduction in the number of wild-cat 
strikes and in other activities which irritate and alienate the 
general public and which cause the total national output or 
the social dividend to be less than capacity production would 
indicate. 


Case Institute of Technology, 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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The Freedom of the Individual 


PERHAPS THE AGE in which we live differs only in degree from those of the 
past. All that we know of history seems to present one ever present prob- 
lem—the struggle of the individual to maintain his own integrity against 
the constant danger of too great an encroachment upon it by groups of 
men who band together to achieve certain common purposes. 

To be as much an individual as possible one must be free. But freedom 
is not loneliness. Freedom is voluntary association with other individuals 
who are also free. Therefore, individual liberty cannot coincide with the 
power to exploit other individuals or to suppress their liberties. 

The individual who suffers want is not free. Hence science is said to 
bring freedom because it transforms want into plenty. But in the very 
act of increasing freedom through plenty, our industrial civilization aggra- 
vates the dependence of the individual in other ways. The little entre- 
preneur sees his freedom in competition with other little entrepreneurs. He 
makes a religion of competition until he is in danger of being devoured by 
more successful competitors. Then the little individualist becomes suddenly 
associational and clamors for less individual liberty and more law. The 
larger entrepreneur objects to more law, becoming the rugged individualist. 

That is, until labor demands and gets the protection of law for its own 
organization, achieving a power which in turn limits the freedom of the 
individual, the individual within its own ranks, the individual employer, 
and the individual consumer. Then the entrepreneur and the public de- 
mand protection against the power of a few labor leaders to stop the rail- 
ways, interrupt the flow of coal and electricity, and tie up the steamers and 
the planes. The danger to organized labor is not so much one of legal 
subjection as it is the possible failure of democracy within its own ranks. 
For if democracy should fail there the individual worker would become a 
mere weapon in the hands of a few self-styled leaders better called tyrants. 

But democracy, whether in labor unions or in the State, depends on the 
eternal vigilance of the solitary individual. He must understand the con- 
ditions of his own life in order to decide wisely that he will put up with 
so and so much law or regimentation in order to enjoy such and such free- 
doms. Only that individual is free—as free as possible, that is—-who in 
the privacy of his own mind limits his own liberty in the interest of the 
greatest possible freedom for all. 


Bryn J. Hovpe 


New School for Social Research, 
New York 


Introductory Reading for the Great 
Books Course 


By Francis NELSON 


I 
The University of Chicago Plan 

WuHeEN Dr. Roseat Hutcuins, Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, announced his program of offering seventy- 
two books for adult reading classes, he cast a light which may 
penetrate the gloom that has fallen upon our system of edu- 
cation. In this broad program he hopes to reach 15,000,000 
American men and women who are seeking knowledge of 
the best that has been said and thought in the world. A more 
laudable enterprise has not been launched for generations in 
this country. No one will deny the need for this cultural 
effort, nor will any sensible being underestimate the courage 
of Hutchins in making it. He realizes its difficulties and 
knows that his appeal is one all thinking people should con- 
sider seriously. He tells us: “The only hurdle you have to 
get over is that these books are hard. The program provides 
no short cut to culture.” 

He speaks from an experience with the courses that have 
been given under his direction at the university and also for 
adult classes which have been carried on in the city of Chi- 
cago for the past three years. In seventeen cities throughout 
the country the courses attracted 20,000 volunteer students. 

When Sir John Lubbock, about fifty years ago, published 
his Hundred Books, he was no less surprised than the British 
public itself at the eager demand that was made for the vol- 
umes. At that time Great Britain had scarcely a full gener- 
ation with common school instruction, and it was surprising, 
to say the least, that without preparation so many of the 
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middle class read and studied his selection of works. How- 
ever, in lecturing upon the Lubbock list to working men’s 
institutes, I found that the Bible and Shakespeare were foun- 
tains from which the students drew their inspiration to gather 
more knowledge. 

Then afterwards Lord Acton drew up his famous list of 
essential works. But this was for scholars only, and I doubt 
whether its appeal went beyond the bounds of the small circles 
in the universities devoted to the most profound studies. 
Clement Shorter, in his book, “Immortal Memories,’ gives 
us the Acton list and appends one of his own, which is more 
to the taste of the serious amateur than the other two. 


II 
Suggested “Aids” to the Hutchins Plan 


My EXPERIENCE in connection with this cultural movement 
has been a varied one. More than forty years ago I read the 
Lubbock selections, but probably a fourth of them I had 
studied previously. I still have several copies of the original 
set, and only the other day I was looking through my mark- 
ings made many years ago in Cicero’s ““The Offices.”” 

I have watched closely the development of the Hutchins 
plan and I know a good many men and women who have at- 
tended his classes. Some of these people have often come to 
me about volumes they were reading and asked my advice as 
to how they should proceed. Recently I have been one of a 
group of men who meet to discuss world affairs, and several 
have urged me to tell the story of my library and how it came 
to be collected. 

When I thought of Chancellor Hutchins’ new project, I 
considered carefully what he said about the difficulty he 
knows it will encounter. He realizes that “these books are 

1 London, Hodder and Stoughton, 1907, ch. VIII, pp. 225-83. 


2 Trans. by Thomas Cockman, D.D., London and New York, George Routledge and 
Sons Limited (Sir John Lubbock’s Hundred Books), no date. 
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hard,” and “the program provides no short cut to culture.” 
With this I heartily agree. There is no short cut to culture. 
There is, however, a way of making things easier for the stu- 
dent who does not possess the background the English masses 
had when Lubbock gave his Hundred Books to them. Un- 
fortunately our system of education for at least a full gener- 
ation has been more of a hindrance than a help to culture. 
Therefore, the approach to an understanding of what Hutch- 
ins’ great plan really means to grown-up people must be 
made in such a way that they will know why they should 
devote themselves to the enterprise. 

Perhaps I may be of some assistance in recommending a 
method of procedure that enabled many students during 
the middle part of the nineteenth century to get into intimate 
touch with the Greek and Latin classics. Works of scholars 
which are in the nature of introductions to the Great Books 
cannot be classified as short cuts, for the hurdle that Hutchins 
fears has been surmounted by accomplished men who have 
left the records of their achievement and how they were 
drawn to the classics and the masters of English literature. 
Surely it could not be said that The Cambridge Medieval His- 
tory is a short cut to culture, and yet that is indispensable for 
profound students of the period from Constantine to the 
Reformation. Neither can The Encyclopedia Britannica be 
ignored for it is a work which has led many a searcher for 
knowledge to study the volumes named in the bibliographies 
that are found after the biographies of famous thinkers. 

Perhaps one’s own experience is a fairly good guide, and I 
have no fault to find with my own humble way of collecting 
books and studying them. Let me, then, proceed with what 
I shall call “‘aids” to the Hutchins plan, cocktails to the great 
feast of the classics that he spreads before us. And maybe 
we shall find that a sharper edge is put upon the appetite of 
those who will sit at his lavish board. 
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Ill 
The Bible 


I sTILL BELIEVE the Bible is the first book to be read by the 
people of western civilization. Begin at the beginning— 
chapter one of Genesis—and go through to Malachi (in the 
Douay Bible it is the Machabees), and then read the New 
Testament. This is absolutely essential if the literature of our 
era after Wyclif is to be clearly understood. Some of the 
best-known works in our tongue, from the time of Hooker 
to the present day, refer to the personages and events of Bible 
history. 

In connection with the Bible, I would advise the student to 
possess himself of the very latest discoveries that have been 
presented by the archaeologists and the great biblical scholars. 
There are: Dr. John Garstang’s “The Foundations of Bible 
History,”* Canon W. J. Phythian-Adams’ “The Call of 
Israel,”* Dr. T. H. Robinson’s “The Decline and Fall of the 
Hebrew Kingdoms,” and Dr. Sidney Smith’s “Isaiah Chapters 
XL-LV.’” 

Another indispensable work for readers of the Old Testa- 
ment is ““The Bible and Archzxology,” by Sir Frederic Kenyon, 
who was Director and Principal Librarian of the British Mu- 
seum.™ In addition to reports on the latest archaeological 
discoveries, it contains chapters on papyri brought to light in 
recent years and information on other ancient manuscripts. 

After the Bible, I would suggest that the student gather 
some information of the eastern religions and philosophies be- 
cause I note so many new works which refer to them. For 


3 American ed., New York, Richard R. Smith Inc., 1931; English ed., London, 
Constable & Company, Ltd., 1931. 

* Oxford University Press; London, Humphrey Milford, 1934. 

5 Part of “The Clarendon Bible,” under the general editorship of The Bishop of Ox- 
ford, Bishop Wild and Canon G. H. Box; Old Testament, Vol. III, Oxford, at the 
Clarendon Press, first published 1926, reprinted 1930. 

6 The Schweich Lectures of the British Academy, 1940, London, published for the 
British Academy by Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 1944. 

6* New York and London, Harper and Brothers, 1940. 
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the Upanishads I would advise Professor F. Max Miiller’s “The 
Vedanta Philosophy.”’ The Confucian “Analects” was in- 
cluded in Lubbock’s list. Professor J. H. Breasted’s work on 
Egypt, “The Conquest of Civilization,”* should not be over- 
looked in this place, and Arthur Weigall’s two volumes, “A 
History of the Pharaohs,” will also serve as a valuable intro- 
duction to the study of that period. 


IV 
Works on Ancient Greece 
WE COME Now to the Greeks, and for those who have not been 
fortunate enough to become acquainted with Homer, the 
philosophers and the dramatists, I would advise the reading of 
“The Legacy of Greece,””’ which is a most stimulating series 


of essays by the profound scholars of our time. 
The first one by Gilbert Murray is called “The Value of 
Greece to the Future of the World.” ‘To many this will be a 


startling idea, but our author regards the Greeks as “our 
spiritual ancestors” and reminds the student that 


... The things that we have called eternal, the things of the spirit and the 
imagination, always seem to lie more in a process than in a result, and can 
only be reached and enjoyed by somehow going through the process again. 
If the value of a particular walk lies in the scenery, you do not get that 
value by taking a short cut or using a fast motor-car."™ 


Then there is Walter Pater’s “Plato and Platonism.”” 
Two other works upon the Greeks which I consider essential 
are: “Early Greek Philosophy,” by John Burnet” and “Early 


7“Three Lectures on the Vedanta Philosophy,” delivered at the Royal Institution in 
March, 1894, New York, Bombay, and Calcutta, Longmans, Green, and Co.; first ed., May, 
1894; reprinted in the Collected Edition of Prof. Max Miller’s Works, April, 1901, 
August, 1904, and October, 1911. 

8 Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1926. 

® New York, E. P. Dutton & Company, 1925 and 1927. 

10 Edited by R. W. Livingstone, Oxford, at the Clarendon Press; first ed., 1921, 
impression of 1928. 

11 [bid., p. 7. 

12 London, Macmillan and Co., 1893; reprinted 1903 and 1912. 

13 London, A. & C. Black, Ltd., 1930; first ed., April, 1892, second ed., June, 1908, 
third ed., September, 1920, fourth ed., March, 1930. 
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Greek Philosophy” by Nietzsche.’* I would add one more: 
“The Birth of Tragedy,” also by Nietzsche. 

There are several fine translations of the “Iliad” and the 
“Odyssey,” and I suppose that the student will choose that 
closest to hand. But for my taste the prose versions of the 
“Odyssey” by Samuel H. Butcher and Andrew Lang and the 
“Tliad” by Andrew Lang, Walter Leaf, and Ernest Myers are 
the most satisfying. Some of our business men may be sur- 
prised to learn that Walter Leaf was a banker; so was Sir John 
Lubbock. Earlier in the century there was Samuel Rogers, a 
wealthy banker, who not only gave us excellent verse, but 
left for our amusement his ““Table-Talk,’””*® one of the most 
entertaining accounts of the leading personages of his period. 

Socrates is at his best in the ““Republic,””’ by Plato. In this 
work, which is devoted to a search for justice, we find not 
only a clear definition of it but the procedures by which the 
State is formed. 

For the dramatists it is important to read Gilbert Murray’s 
masterful works. These will send the pupil posthaste to 
study the tragedies of Aeschylus and Sophocles. The satirical 
comedies of Aristophanes may tempt him later on. 

For those who have followed the vicissitudes of the world 
wars, there are two works that expose the failings of politicians 
in a searching light. These are: ““The History of the Pelopon- 
nesian War,” by Thucydides® and “The Histories” of Poly- 
bius.’® In these masterpieces we learn that men have been 
fighting the same old wars over and over again, century after 


14 Trans. by Maximilian A. Miigge; vol. II of “The Complete Works of Friedrich 
Nietzsche,” ed. by Dr. Oscar Levy, first published London & Edinburgh, R. N. Foulis, 
1911, reprinted New York, The Macmillan Company, 1924. 

15 Trans. by William A. Haussmann; vol. III of ““The Complete Works,” Edinburgh & 
London, T. N. Foulis, third ed., May, 1923. 

16 Two volumes, edited by Rev. Alexander Dyce, London, H. A. Rogers, 1887. 

17“The Works of Plato” (four volumes in one), trans. by B. Jowett, New York, 
Tudor Publishing Company, no date. 

18 Trans. by Richard Crawley, London, J. M. Dent & Sons Ltd., New York, E. P. 
Dutton & Co. Inc. (Everyman’s Library); first published in this ed., 1910; reprinted 1914, 
1920, 1926, 1929, 1933, 1936. 

19 Six volumes, trans. by W. R. Paton, London, William Heinemann, New York, 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons (The Loeb Classical Library) ,- 1922. 
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century, and the politicians seldom glean any wisdom from 
history. An excellent introduction to the conflicts waged by 
Athens against Sparta is “Thucydides,” by Professor John H. 
Finley.” 

The two works of Aristotle to be studied are the “Politics” 
and “The Nicomachean Ethics.”** These treatises have had 
perhaps as great an influence upon the thinkers of the 
Christian era as any but the Bible itself. Still, the student 
who has first studied his Plato, and particularly the “Re- 
public,” will, when he has read the works of Aristotle that I 
recommend, find the fascinating exercise laid before him of 
deciding which of the two philosophers came the nearer to 
the fundamental of justice and the utility of establishing a 
State based upon the labor of “human tools.” This problem 
has provided me with many hours of deep consideration 
during the past fifty years. 

The casual reader may think this is a matter of little im- 
portance, but I can assure him that my career as a politician 
would have been bereft of some of the most entertaining hours 
I spent upon the platform if I had not been prepared to answer 
those barbed shafts thrown by informed working men on 
these very questions. Moreover, there is a still greater signifi- 
cance in modern controversy with regard to this problem. It 
lies at the basis of the struggle between Church and State. We 
may now be entering upon the final stage of that conflict and 
on the result of it may depend the whole matter of whether 
this civilization as we have known it for the last five hundred 
years will survive. 

In what I am now attempting to put before the reader 
I am fully conscious that my remarks are brief and the works 


20 Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 1942. 

21“A Treatise on Government,” trans. by William Ellis, London, J. M. Dent & Sons 
Ltd., New York, E. P. Dutton & Co. (Everyman’s Library), no date. 

22 Trans. by D. P. Chase, London & Toronto, J. M. Dent & Sons Ltd., New York, 
E. P. Dutton & Co. (Everyman’s Library); first published in this ed. in 1911; reprinted 
1915, 1920, 1925, 1928, 1930. 
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suggested few; but these are aids and beginnings. I pretend 
to do no more than offer them as such. It would take a long 
volume to give adequately a survey of the works that I possess 
and have read and re-read. Over a period of half a century 
much of my time has been given to the classics, and still I 
want many more years to satisfy my hunger for them. 


Vv 
Studies on Ancient Rome 
THERE IS SO MUCH to be done in a brief essay that I must 
hasten on to Rome. Here it is difficult to pick a short list of 
books to be studied. When one has read Gibbon’s “Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire,” he is usually left with the 
feeling that he is not in possession of the whole story. To 
begin with the founding of the city, one may read Livy.” 
Here the story is told of AEneas and Antenor and how they 
escaped after the fall of Troy. The legend is well worth read- 


ing. But the Roman history that means so much to us is to 
be found in Caesar’s “The Gallic War and Other Com- 
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mentaries. 

Here again we come to that hurdle which can be easily 
taken if the reader understands what Caesar’s invasion of Gaul 
meant to European history. It marks an epoch that had a 
greater significance for the civilization of the west than almost 
anything that occurred before or in the thousand years which 
followed it. Its marks have never been effaced. The con- 
quest of Gaul led to the conversion of what were called the 
barbarians and prepared the way for Augustine, the mission- 
ary of Gregory the Great. Moreover, Caesar’s expedition to 
Britain stamped upon its terrain reminders which have en- 
dured to this day. The great roads laid by the Romans, the 
sites of towns and of monuments even now proclaim to the 
Englishman the might of Imperial Rome. 


23 “The History of Rome,” trans. by B. O. Foster, Ph.D. (13 vols.), London, William 
Heinemann, New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons (The Loeb Classical Library), 1919. 
24 Trans. by W. A. McDevitte (Everyman’s Library). 
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One of the most charming works of all the writers of 
Rome is the “Letters” of Pliny.** In these we have placed 
before us not only the customs and manners of his day but 
also the characteristics of the famous personages who were 
his friends. Where is there to be found a more attractive de- 
scription of a country residence and its surroundings than that 
he gives in the letter to Domitius Apollinaris in Book V?* 
The pictures he draws of his villa and the landscape are so 
ingratiating that one wonders why his correspondent did not 
pack up at once and take a holiday with Pliny. 

One other writer I would recommend is Seneca.” He 
lived during the reign of Tiberius. For those who desire a 
knowledge of the state of Rome when Jesus of Nazareth ap- 
peared, Seneca will provide a clear description of it. 

One of the most comprehensive volumes that gives an in- 
terpretative survey of Greece and Rome is “The Nemesis of 


Nations,” by W. Romaine Paterson.” The reader will also 
find in it essays upon Hindustan and Babylon. This work is 
no short cut to culture. Indeed, I may venture to say that 
there are few scholars anywhere today who are capable of 
devoting the necessary time to delving into the sources from 
which Paterson has drawn the materials for his historical 
studies. 


VI 
The Dark Ages 


WE NOW ENTER THE PORTAL of what has been called the Dark 
Ages. But before we take our lamp to search for the out- 
standing figures of this era, it is necessary to keep in mind 
what we have learned from the classical civilizations. The 


25 Two volumes, trans. by William Melmoth, revised by W. M. L. Hutchinson, Lon- 
don, William Heinemann, New York, The Macmillan Co. (The Loeb Classical Library), 
1915, 

26 Ibid., vol. I, p. 377 et seq. 

27 "Ad Lucilium Epistulae Morales’ (3 vols.), trans. by Dr. Richard M. Gummere, 
London, William Heinemann, New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons (The Loeb Classical 
Library), 1917. 

28 London, J. M. Dent & Co., 1907. 
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man who wishes to cultivate his mind must seek a wide back- 
ground where the various growths of thought have taken root 
and flourished, and from which the seeds blown by winds 
from all quarters have fertilized the cultures of pastures upon 
which he has thriven. 

One section of my library is devoted to the Early Fathers. 
These I find difficult to dissociate entirely from the Greeks. 
Indeed, to me the influence of Plato is one of the most striking 
features of early Christian thought. Origen and Clement of 
Alexandria are unique in this respect. Here again it is im- 
possible in a short essay to do justice to the period from the 
fall of Jerusalem to the conversion of Augustine. Two of the 
men whose influence has extended all through the Middle Ages 
and down to our time are Plotinus and the author of “The 
City of God.” Now that the Enneads have been given to us 
by Stephen Mackenna in perfect English, there is no reason 
for any man of culture saying, as he did heretofore, that the 
translation is so bad that it is scarcely readable. It would be 
asking far too much to expect the student to read the whole 
of Mackenna’s work. I have no hesitation, however, in 
recommending to him the beautiful volume of copious selec- 
tions from the Enneads, entitled ‘“The Essence of Plotinus,” 
that Grace H. Turnbull has compiled.” 

Here it is necessary to remind the reader that many works 
on mysticism have been published in recent years and the 
number of people interested in this subject seems to increase 
rapidly. In case this question is raised for discussion, the stu- 
dent who knows something of Plotinus will be able to give 
instruction to his associates, one of the most delightful ad- 
vantages an informed individual can employ. I have found 
“The Flowering of Mysticism,” by Dr. Rufus Jones,*’ well 
worthy of a place in the library of a cultured man. It is a 
beautiful work. 


29 New York, Oxford University Press, 1934. 
30 New York, The Macmillan Company, 1940. 
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The next towering figure is Augustine, Bishop of Hippo. 
His work, “The City of God,” is one of the famous books of 
the world. This is so well known that it needs no recom- 
mendation from me to bring it to the notice of the reader. 
However, I might say that a new edition of the John Healey 
translation has been issued for the Temple Classics.” 

I hope I may, with becoming modesty, recommend my own 
essays, “The Roots of Our Learning,”” for sketches of those 
who through the Dark Ages carried the laimp of knowledge 
when its flame was almost quenched. But what I consider 
to be the essential work that illumines those gloomy years 
through which the European peoples groped from the fall of 
Rome until Alfred in England and Charlemagne on the conti- 
nent is Dr. W. P. Ker’s “Dark Ages.”** How this amazing 
story of the struggles of the knights bannerets of literature 
has been overlooked I cannot understand. It is an essential 
volume, and I have not known a man or woman who, having 
begun to read it, found a dull page in it. 

For many years the Irish philosopher, Erigena, was merely 
a name to English students. His monumental work, “The 
Division of Nature,” seemed to be known only to rare 
scholars. So far as I know, only the first part has been trans- 
lated. But now we have Henry Bett’s book, “Johannes 
Scotus Erigena,”** which presents to us one of the most pro- 
found philosophers who flourished before the tenth century. 
The questions he raised are still being discussed, and his in- 
fluence in scholastic circles is as great today as it ever was. 


VII 
The Medieval Period 


THE RENAISSANCE of learning which took place in England 
under Alfred and at Aix, under Charlemagne, is dealt with in 


31 London, J. M. Dent and Sons Ltd., New York, E. P. Dutton & Co. Inc.; first 
published in this edition in 1931; reprinted 1934, 1940, 1942. 

32 New York, Robert Schalkenbach Foundation, 1946. 

33 Vol. I of the series, “Periods of European Literature,” ed. by Prof. Saintsbury, 
Edinburgh and London, William Blackwood and Sons, 1904. 

34 Cambridge, at the University Press, 1925. 
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many works easily procurable. But I would recommend for 
the former R. H. Hodgkin’s “A History of the Anglo- 
Saxons.”*’ This marks the true beginning of the period in 
English culture which survived through centuries of political 
change and decay. 

We must now pass on to other aids that will be found use- 
ful. The purists of a few years ago aimed their critical arrows 
at John Richard Green’s “A Short History of the English 
People,”’** because they found some small defects in his work. 
But when later other purists had to place an estimate on it, 
it was found in the main to be as serviceable a medium of con- 
veying historical information as any English history that 
existed. The historian never yet lived who was accepted as a 
perfect specimen of the cult, and I suppose that such a being 
will never exist. Why Green should be singled out for short- 
comings and others who made greater errors escape is difficult 
to explain, but where (I should like to know) is to be found 
a more comprehensive study of all that goes to make the his- 
tory of a people than that which Green wrote? Its real value 
to the student is its breadth and depth, and the illuminating 
pages devoted to the growth of English literature are precious. 
There is scarcely a channel of economic, political, social, or 
cultural activity that is not dealt with by Green. 

No greater tribute could be paid than that which Stubbs 
himself inscribed: 


... All his work was real and original work; few people besides those who 
knew him well would see under the charming ease and vivacity of his style 
the deep research and- sustained industry of the laborious student. But it 
was so; there was no department of our national records that he had not 
studied and, I think I may say, mastered. . . . Like other people he made 
mistakes sometimes; but scarcely ever does the correction of his mistakes 
affect either the essence of the picture or the force of the argument.*” 

35 Two volumes, Oxford University Press, London, Humphrey Milford, first ed., 1935; 
second ed., 1939. 


36 New York, Cincinnati, Chicago, American Book Company, 1916. 
37 [bid., pp. xv—xvi. 
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Lately we have heard much of Magna Carta, and I am in- 
formed that many people saw the copy sent to this country. 
I possess a rare book entitled “An Historical Essay on the 
Magna Carta of King John,” by Richard Thomson, published 
in 1829.** It is one of the most beautiful tomes in my library. 
This I found in a secondhand bookshop. 

There are many who deserve recognition during the Ange- 
vin period, such as Stephen Langton and Roger Bacon, but 
space shortens with every word and I have yet to deal with 
other aids that I hope will help the student. Chaucer’s 
“Canterbury Tales”® should not be passed over, for the work 


marks an epoch in English literature. Read the Skeat edition 
so that you may know the form and structure of your lan- 
guage as it was written in the fourteenth century. 

When the Tudors came to the throne there began that 
amazing activity in the arts which lasted for nearly three 
hundred yéars. Erasmus gave us the “Praise of Folly”; More 
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presented us with his “Utopia”;*° and Tyndale gave us a 
translation of the New Testament. For this period I wouid 
recommend “A Portrait of Thomas More,” by Algernon 
Cecil.“* It is really a survey of the reign of Henry VIII and 
marks definitely the grave crisis in religious affairs which led 
to the parting of the ways in the history of the Church. 

Then for twenty-five years there burst upon London the 
genius of Shakespeare, Marlowe, Spenser, and Jonson. Dur- 
ing this period Hooker gave us “Of the Laws of Ecclesiastical 
Polity,’“* and Bacon published his ““Essays.’”** The shower of 
these literary meteors fell upon a people thirsting for genius, 


38 London, printed for John Major, Fleet Street; and Robert Jennings, Poultry. 

39 Edited by Rev. Walter W. Skeat, New York (The Modern Library), 1929. 
fis Trans. by Raphe Robyson, London, J. M. Dent and Co., 1904; also in Everyman’s 
Library. 

41 New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1937. 

42 Keble’s edition (1836); 7th ed. revised by Church and Paget, 1888. Book V, 
with a Prolegomena and appendices by Ronald Bayne was published in London and New 
York, The Macmillan Co., 1902; there is also a two volume ed. in Everyman’s Library. 

43 Everyman’s Library. 
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and there has scarcely been a decade since when some writer 
has not paid glowing tributes to the brilliant company that 
gave us so many masterpieces. 

Forty years later came Milton, and in 1651 Hobbes pub- 
lished “‘Leviathan.”“* About the same time, Bunyan wrote 
his “Pilgram’s Progress.” It was not, however, until 1687 
that the “Principia” of Newton“ appeared. 

The works mentioned in the brief summary above may be 
easily obtained. Many of them are in libraries such as Every- 
man’s, the Temple Classics, and the Modern Library. Per- 
haps this is the place where I should ask my reader if he has 
ever known the joy of book hunting in secondhand shops. 
It is one of the most delightful avocations for him who has 
planned a library he will collect for himself. This is a pur- 
suit for rich and poor. When I think of what John Burns 
did in collecting his editions of Thomas More, I wonder that 
men do not indulge this interesting adventure to a greater ex- 
tent. Somehow one takes far greater pleasure in a book 
discovered upon the shelves of a secondhand shop than in the 
bright new edition costing four or five times the price. Why 
should not the student form a collection of his own around 
the basic library of Dr. Hutchins? 


Vill 
The Industrial Revolution 


ONCE WE ENTER UPON the period which has been called the 
Industrial Revolution, the work for the man of culture in- 
creases mightily. When Jonathan Swift appeared upon the 
scene, he started an almost continuous line of brilliant writers 


44 The standard edition is that of Sir William Molesworth (1839-46); “Leviathan” 
was also edited by A. R. Waller, 1904, and W. G. Pogson Smith, 1909; the Everyman’s 
Library edition is edited by A. D. Lindsay. 

45 Chicago, Laird and Lee, 1895. A complete record of the editions of this work 
was kept down to the thirty-fourth, but since then there have been so many that count 
has been lost. 

46 The editions of this work have been many. Andrew Motte published the first 
English translation in 1729; and according to the Encyclopedia Britannica, “the best 
edition is that of 1803.” 
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of nearly every description, which lasted until the middle of 
the nineteenth century. The letters of Junius appeared about 
1769, and Adam Smith produced “The Theory of Moral 
Sentiments’”™’ and, in 1776, his wonderful work, “The Wealth 
of Nations.” 

The English essayists and satirists of this period may be 
taken at leisure. Sir Richard Steele, Joseph Addison, and 
many others gave us the finest examples of English prose. 
Sixty years later came William Hazlitt. Indeed, it may be 
said that under the aegis of these men and their contemporaries 


it reached perfection. 
IX 


Other Essential Works 


THERE REMAIN what I consider to be many essential aids that 
a cultured man should read. It is as necessary for him to 
know these works as it is for him to be familiar with the clas- 
sics. Here I shall mention briefly those that have been of 


great use to me. 

The historical volumes of Lord Acton“ are once again 
under the notice of learned men, for the postwar condition of 
Europe has forced them to review the past and learn anew 
from it why its cultural structure has been destroyed. Ac- 
ton’s interpretive works, and particularly “The History of 
Freedom and Other Essays,” are contributions of wisdom 
from the mind of Europe’s greatest scholar. The historical 
essays are vital and direct our thought to the fundamentals 
upon which liberty took root and blossomed forth in the 


47 Two volumes, London, printed for T. Cadell and W. Davies; Edinburgh, W. 
Creech, and Bell and Bradfute, tenth edition, 1804. 

48 The editions are very numerous; two volumes, London, G. Bell and Sons, Ltd., 
sixth edition, 1912 (Bohn’s Standard Library); also one volume (The Modern Library), 
New York, Random House, Inc., 1937. 

49 “Historical Essays and Studies,” ed. by John Neville Figgis and Reginald Vere 
Laurence, London, Macmillan and Co., 1907; “The History of Freedom and Other 
Essays,” edited with an introduction by John Neville Figgis and Reginald Vere Laurence, 
London, Macmillan and Co., Limited; first ed., 1907; reprinted 1909, 1919; “Lectures on 
Modern History,” edited with an introduction by John Neville Figgis and Reginald Vere 
Laurence, London, Macmillan and Co., Limited, New York, The Macmillan Company, 1906. 
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Gothic splendors of the Middle Ages. The “Inaugural Lec- 
ture of the Study of History”” is essential reading for all 
serious students of the achievements of the past that is no 
more. 

The historical works of Edward Freeman” are in demand 
once again. Perhaps Dr. A. J. Toynbee’s references to him in 
“A Study of History”” are reviving an interest in Freeman’s 
books that has been dormant for over a generation. Search 
the shelves of the secondhand bookshops for the volumes of 
these masters, for only in them can be found a review of 
Europe’s growth from the days of the glories of Greece and 
Rome down to the time of Washington and Jefferson. 

Other works that I keep near me as reference aids range 
from Ernest Renan to Henry George. Renan’s “Averroés 
and Averroisme,”” is necessary for a proper understanding 


of the philosophical and theological controversies of the 
twelfth century and afterwards. 


“Seven Centuries of the Problem of Church and State,” 
by Frank Gavin,” gives us the history of the ordeals which 
afflicted many deeply religious minds. A cultured man should 
know this problem, for it looms large on the horizon of 
Europe’s future. 

We have been so busy with things of the flesh and the per- 
fecting of the gadgets of science that we have forgotten the 


50 Delivered at Cambridge, June, 1895; incorporated in the volume, “Lectures on 
Modern History,” cit. supra. 

51 Particularly his “General Sketch of European History,” which was done in a 
series of four volumes, entitled ‘‘Historical Essays,” First Series, Second Series, Third 
Series, Fourth Series. Each volume went into two or three editions and the series was 
published in London and New York by Macmillan and Company, 1871-1892. I would 
also recommend for the perusal of the student Freeman’s volume entitled “The Chief 
Periods of European History,” six lectures given at Oxford, 1885, London and New York, 
Macmillan and Co., 1886. 

52 Six volumes, London, Oxford University Press; Vols. I, II, III, second ed., third 
impression, 1945; Vols. IV, V, VI, third impression, 1946. The reader may be interested 
in referring to my critique of this work, which appeared under the title “Toynbee’s ‘A 
Study of History’” in AM. Jour. Econ Socio., VI, No. 4 (July, 1947), pp. 451-72. 

53 Paris, Calmann-Lévy, Editeurs, sixitme édition, no date. 

54 Princeton, Princeton University Press, London, Humphrey Milford, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1938. 
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most interesting periods in our history were those when the 
concerns of the spirit were held of the greatest moment. I 
would recommend as a cultural bulwark against the agnostic 
materialism of our time Etienne Gilson’s “The Spirit of 
Medieval Philosophy.”” 

It would be folly to overlook the importance of the work 
of Sir Henry Maine, and I would suggest “Ancient Law”” 
and “Village-Communities in the East and West”” for the 
consideration of the student. In these two works will be 
found conceptions of natural law that will assist the readers 
of Spengler and Toynbee to understand the growth of cul- 
tures and the decay of civilizations.” 

A new edition of Frederick A. Lange’s “The History of 
Materialism” has been published. This work is a necessary 
aid because it is a compendium of information on the de- 
velopment of philosophy and of scientific change. 

Immanuel Kant cannot be omitted from the catalogue of 
the cultured reader. Dr. Thomas K. Abbott’s book, ““Kant’s 
Critique of Practical Reason and Other Works on the Theory 
of Ethics,”®° is undoubtedly the first step to be taken in the 
approach to the genius of Kénigsberg. This volume has one 
of the most interesting memoirs of Kant that I have seen 
anywhere. If it is possible to find ““The Philosophy of Law,” 


55 Gifford Lectures, 1931-1932, trans. by A. H. C. Downes, New York, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1936. 

56 Everyman’s Library, London & Toronto, J. M. Dent & Sons Ltd., New York, E. P. 
Dutton & Co.; first published in this edition, 1917; reprinted 1927, 1931. 

57 Six lectures delivered at Oxford, New York, Henry Holt and Company, first 
published, 1871; third ed., 1876. 

58In addition to the comments on this broad subject to be found in my essay on 
Toynbee’s “A Study of History,” cit. supra, I have written at some length in “The 
Decline of Civilizations,” published in Am. Jour. Econ. Socio., IV, No. 4 (July, 1945), 
pp. 479-97. 

5° Part of the series of the International Library of Psychology, Philosophy and Sci- 
entific Method, trans. by Ernest Chester Thomas, London, Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & 
Co., Ltd., New York, Harcourt, Brace & Company, Inc., first published in 1873; third ed. 
(three volumes in one), 1925. 

6° Trans. by Dr. T. K. Abbott, New York, Toronto, Bombay, Calcutta and Madras, 
Longmans, Green, and Co. Ltd., first ed. of this translation, 1873; second ed., 1879; 
_ ed., 1883; fourth ed., 1889; fifth ed., 1898; sixth ed., 1909, new impression, 1923 
and 1927, 
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by Kant,” read it studiously because there is so much confu- 
sion today in the minds of men as to what right is. While we 
touch upon natural law and the theory of right I may mention 
some useful aids that have taken my interest: “American 
Interpretations of Natural Law,” by B. F. Wright® and “A 
History of Political Theories,” by Dr. W. A. Dunning.” A 
well-informed man cannot dispense with works of their 
importance. 

Blaise Pascal was a great scientist, and it is sometimes for- 
gotton that he created a sensation in religious circles by pub- 
lishing “The Provincial Letters.” As models of style they 
were welcomed by cultured opponents of the subject they 
dealt with because they marked a startling advance in the art 
of writing. The Modern Library gives us an edition which 
includes ““Pensées.””™ 

We should not forget ““The Divine Comedy,” by Dante,” 
nor “Faust,” by Goethe.” I cannot imagine a man so illiterate 
as to ignore these two works. Even he who reads light litera- 
ture must occasionally meet quotations from these poems. 

Only the other day I saw a striking reference to “Emperor 
and Galilean,” by Henrik Ibsen.” And now that the period 
of Julian has been revived for historical research, it may be 
well for Ibsen’s work to be studied again. 

Not so long ago one of our modern philosophers spoke con- 
temptuously of Schopenhauer. It was an indication of how 
far astray our mentors have led us. Oddly enough several 


61 An exposition of the fundamental principles of jurisprudence as “The Science of 
Right,” trans. by W. Hastie, Edinburgh, T. & T. Clark, 1887. 

62 Cambridge, Massachusetts, Harvard University Press, 1931. 

63 Three volumes, New York, The Macmillan Company, London, Macmillan & Co., 
Ltd.; first published, 1902, 1905, 1920; reprinted, 1928, 1930. 

64 “Pensées,” trans. by W. F. Trotter and “The Provincial Letters,” trans. by Thomas 
M’Crie (The Modern Library), New York, Random House, Inc., 194%. 

65 Everyman’s Library, Cary’s translation, specially edited by Edrnund Gardner. 

66 Everyman’s Library, Parts I and II, trans. and introduction by A. G. Latham. 

67 First published in 1873. There have been many translators and editions in English. 
One of the best editions of the prose dramas was begun in 1872 by Edmund Gosse and 
continued by William Archer; there were subsequent editions o* these works in 1890, 
1891, and 1906. 
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works appeared about the same time, which revealed a deep 
appreciation of “The World as Will and Idea.”** Now I find 
many references to Schopenhauer’s knowledge of the philoso- 
phy of the East and, as more works are put out upon oriental 
religions, it is becoming necessary to follow this trend closely 
because it may become the subject of general debate. 

There are three volumes which must find a place in the 
library of a student of religious and scientific development of 
thought. Those which have impressed me deeply in recent 
years are: “The Two Sources of Morality and Religion,” by 
Henri Bergson;” and “God,” by John E. Bodin,” our great- 
est philosopher. In this volume Boodin examines the latest 
pronouncements of scientists as they relate to God’s creation 
and its glorious harmony. There is also a work of outstanding 
significance, called “The Soul of the Universe,” by Gustaf 
Stromberg.” 

Let me conclude this list by offering to the students of the 
Great Books works of wide survey of civilizations and epochs, 
which have received the attention of our reviewers to such 
an extent that it is scarcely possible to read a critical monthly 
without being confronted with their titles. These are: “The 
Decline of the West,” by Oswald Spengler; “A Study of 
History,” by A. J. Toynbee; and “A Cultural History of 
the Modern Age,” by Egon Friedell."* The comprehensiveness 
of these works astonishes the reader, but I would not be 
without them for anything. They are mines of essential in- 
formation, and no matter how they may differ from one an- 


®8“The Philosophy of Schopenhauer,” edited, with an introduction by Irwin Edman 
(The Modern Library), New York, 1928. 

6° Trans. by R. Ashley Audra and Cloudesley Brereton, with the assistance of W. 
Horsfall Carter, London, Macmillan and Co., Limited, 1935. 

70“God and Creation, A Cosmic Philosophy of Religion,” New York, The Macmillan 
Company, 1934. 

71 Philadelphia, David McKay Company, 1949. 

72 Two volumes, trans. by Charles Francis Atkinson, New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 
1926. 

73 Vide supra n. $2. 

74 Three volumes, trans. by Charles Francis Atkinson, New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 
1931. 
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other in their conceptions of the growths of civilizations and 
also their decay, they provide the knowledge that the cul- 
tured man of two generations ago would have despaired of 
ever finding. 

Finally I come to “Progress and Poverty,” by Henry 
George,”’ the work that sent me in quest of knowledge. Its 
influence forced me to search the secondhand bookshops. It 
provided me with economic fundamentals that have guided 
my actions for more than fifty years. Like Butler’s “Analogy 
of Religion” was to the men of his time—unanswerable—so is 
“Progress and Poverty” to every serious thinker. I would say 
that if it is not academic prejudice, it must be unpardonable 
ignorance which omits George’s volume from the list of 
Great Books. It would indeed be hard to find another work 
of this century which has been so highly praised by such dif- 
ferent thinkers as Lord Acton, Leo Tolstoy, George Bernard 
Shaw, Albert Einstein, Mark Twain, Viscount Snowden, Sun 
Yat-sen, and Franz Oppenheimer. These names from a long 
list are chosen for the purpose of reminding the student that 
the fame of George is world wide. 

In this essay I have given the titles of only a few of the 
works that keep me young at eighty. I find that by taking 
care of the nourishment of the spirit, the body looks after 


itself. 
xX 


The Application of Knowledge 


NorTHING I HAVE SET DOWN here conflicts in any way with 
the plan of Dr. Hutchins. My intention is to assist in his 
good work. It will do no harm to associate my kindergarten 
of cultural pursuits with his school of higher learning. Let 
my suggestions be merely a preparatory course that will 


75 The author’s edition appeared in 1879, and the work was subsequently published 
in numerous editions and in several languages. The most readily obtainable edition is 
the Fiftieth Anniversary edition (fourteenth printing), New York, Robert Schalkenbach 
Foundation, 1942. 
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stimulate a desire to leap the hurdles that lie in the way of his 
goal. 

Matthew Arnold himself would have agreed, I daresay, 
that to know the best that has been thought and said in the 
world is not in itself sufficient to make a cultured man. I 
cannot imagine that Chancellor Hutchins thinks the reading 
of the seventy-two books will accomplish this aim. There is 
something more required in this mission, and that is knowing 
how to apply the knowledge of literary masterpieces to the 
conditions of the present time. The cultured man is he who 
understands the tradition of thought and how it has perme- 
ated the schools of western civilization. It is in this respect 
that I consider “The Legacy of Greece”” an indispensable 


primer for those who will take the courses in the classics. 

It is not to be supposed that at first the students will be 
brimful of inclination, for there has been scarcely any back- 
ground in our system of education that would stimulate the 


proper desire. In the tests that I have made, I have found the 
greatest hindrance to progress has been the absurd notion 
fostered by our instructors that only what they call the 
“practical” affairs of existence are worth consideration. The 
absurdity of this has been exposed recently by scientists, archi- 
tects, and engineers. In England the president of the Institute 
of Electrical Engineers has made a demand for a wider cul- 
tural background. In a letter to The Times (London) he 
quotes from a report from the American Engineers’ Council 
for Professional Development which says that “both the young 
graduate engineer and the young man entering the profession 
through its regular work are anxious and willing to obtain 
that background of non-technical culture which is so neces- 
sary to the true professional engineer.” 

I could cite many other men who seem to be in revolt 
against the so-called “practical” trends our schools have en- 


76 Cit. supra n. 10. 
'T “Science and the Humanities,” in The Times (London), Sept. 7, 1946. * 
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couraged for over a generation.: A great change of thought 
has taken place, and the position for this cultural movement 
improves steadily every year. Indeed, it is the one hope that 
we may cherish in all this turmoil—that a generation of men 
will come who will renew the spiritual tradition that was 
broken when pupils were taught that the chief thing in life 
was to learn how to make a living. That system bequeathed 
to us years of pain and sorrow and a complexity of economic, 
political, and social problems that so far defy all the solutions 
made by our practical men. 

New York 
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A Geographic Survey of the 
French Economy 


By Dattas L. JONEs 


I 
Factors Making for Unity and Diversity 

Iv May SEEM that this article belittles the French crisis of the 
past ten years. To avoid giving that impression, it should be 
said at once that no attempt is made to evaluate present-day 
France, as a power among other powers. Whether France is 
a primary, secondary, or even lesser power, in the world to- 
day, is to some extent at least a matter of interpolation or 
subjective classification. Of more importance for America 
is an understanding of basic French economic-geography. 

Geography and its connection with economics is remarka- 
bly stable. Changes are possible, but not over a period of any- 
thing short of a great many years. Geographical advantages 
may be seized upon or ignored, but they do not readily change. 

Unity has ever been a challenge to the diversified people of 
France, but geography has done exceedingly well towards it. 
At one time unity seemed present; recently this has not been 
so. With a declining population at home and a strong, in- 
creasing population to their east, the French people seemed 
to have been consumed by a “maginot” complex. Attempts 
were made in economics, as well as military affairs, to become 
isolated from the cumulative affairs to the east. When the 
additional internal problems of labor and capital which the 
Twenties saw here as elsewhere appeared, a strong split de- 
veloped between these two classes, one turning to isolation, the 
other courting aid from a former and ever potential enemy. 

Today France is torn with disunity. Yet when she is ready 
for it, geographic unity will be there. This will be shown in 
the following pages. 
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Physically speaking, France is a land of diversity. The 
mountains of the Alps, the plateaus of the Central Massif, the 
plains of the Paris and Aquitaine basins provide every vari- 
ation of relief. The coast is likewise characterized by con- 
trast with the towering, jagged cliffs of Brittany to the low 
sandy coasts of Languedoc and Landes. 

There are several factors which geography has presented 
France in the interest of unity. First there are very definite 
geographical frontiers. Long sea fronts and mountain walls 
are formed by the North Sea, English Channel, Bay of Biscay, 
Mediterranean Sea and the Pyrenees and Alpine Mountains. 
These geographical frontiers cover all but a small portion of 
the French boundary. The natural frontiers lack definition 
only on the Northeast land front, except where the Rhine 
Slate plateau intervenes; the Brussels basin, the Ardennes, 
low Voshes and Lorraine plateau are other purely arbitrary 
boundaries. 

Secondly, there is the centralizing effect of the French 
river system. Thirty-eight per cent of the land surface drains 
into the Seine or Loire valleys. This largest stretch of open, 
fertile, lowland lies not on the rim of the land, but towards 
the center. This lowland trenched by converging water 
courses becomes economically vital both for transportation 
by water and by road and for the agriculture carried on 
within the valleys. 

A third element of unity is the extraordinary extension of 
the limestone outcrops which cover almost the whole of the 
Paris basin and completely encircle the Central Massif, render- 
ing circulation of men, ideas and goods comparatively easy. 

The unbroken distribution of population has been another 
such element. Under this distribution, real isolation is very 
rare. So compact is the country that no part is more than 
three hundred and eighty miles from Paris. The barrier 
presented by the Central Massif to human and climatic con- 
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ditions, though by no means complete, does justify geographi- 
cally the recognized division of France into “nord” and 
“midi” and as such gives an economically desirable diversity. 
Such factors notwithstanding, Paris remains the center of 
French geographic unity and the unity is a real one. 

Continuing the pattern of contrast, the climate of France 
has representatives of practically all European climates; ma- 
rine, intermediate-continental, and Mediterranean. The 
three most important factors of French climate are the lati- 
tude, position in relation to Europe and the Atlantic Ocean 
and the relief. 

Being situated between latitudes of 42-51 degrees North, 
means that the northern part of the country lies always in 
the path of the variable westerly winds of the Northern 
Hemisphere, which having crossed the North Atlantic with 
its warm surface drift are heated and have a high water- 
vapor content and are characterized, moreover, by the large 
number of cyclonic depressions that accompany them. The 
southern part of France comes within this tract in the winter 
half of the year only. For the rest of the year winds tend to 
be northeast, flowing from the continent towards the 
Mediterranean. 

The position of France at the western extremity of the 
European mainland, where it tapers towards the Atlantic, 
means that maritime influences are experienced in the west 
and intermediate-continental climatic influences have effect 
in the east. 

The effect of the relief of the country on climate is great. 
The relief, running generally east to west, allows the full effect 
of the maritime winds to penetrate far into the interior. The 
area of Mediterranean climate is confined by the steep edges 
of the Central Massif overlooking the plains of Provence and 
Bas Languedoc. 

The pressure conditions that determine the climatic régime 
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of France are those common to all western Eurasia. The im- 
portance of the réles they play varies according to the seasons, 
In the winter the Azores “high” and the Arabian “low” seem 
to dominate, with the additional factor of the more or less 
permanent “high” of the Balkan Peninsula. Generally speak- 
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ing, the Greenland “high” and the Icelandic “low” do not 
have a large influence in France. 

The size of France makes it second only to Russia on the 
Continent. There is a total area of 212,737 square miles, in- 
cluding Corsica. The width from east to west is about 400 
miles (to Cape Saint Mathieu, 530 miles) , and the length from 
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north to south is approximately 600 miles. France has about 
1,870 miles of coast with 760 miles on the English Channel, 
830 miles on the Atlantic Ocean, and 370 miles on the Medi- 
terranean Sea. The land frontier is approximately 1,630 
miles in length, of which 285 miles adjoins Belgium; 25 


January 


RAIN FALL 
Luxemburg; 230 miles, Germany; 260 miles, Switzerland; 
350 miles, Spain; and 250 miles, Italy. 

In situation, France has a more favorable advantage than 
any nation in Europe, if not the world. The English Channel 
provides easy maritime communication with Britain and the 
Baltic countries, including the Scandinavian Peninsula. The 
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Atlantic Ocean places France in a position of advantage for 
trade with America and west Africa; such ports as Bordeaux, 
Nantes and Brest being nearer these important trade routes 
than Britain. Through the Mediterranean and Black Seas, 
France is able to carry on a profitable trade with north Africa, 


RAINFALL 


the European Mediterranean countries, Russia, and through 
the Suez Canal to the Far East, east Africa, and Australia. 
The favorable situation in respect to land routes is likewise 
noticeable. To the northeast, through Belgium, the European 
plain permits easy cortacts with northern central and eastern 
Europe. To the east the Lorraine Gate gives access to the 
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central Rhine and to Germany. Through the Belfort Gate, 
routes lead to the upper Rhine and, by way of the Danube 
Valley, to the Near East. Lastly, the Rhone-Saone corridor 
has provided the easiest route in Europe between the Mediter- 
ranean and the North Sea. 

The population of France, according to the census of 1936, 
was 41,907,000 persons. In race and culture we find the 
diversity that seems characteristic of France. The Celts of 
Brittany, the Teutons of Normandy and other northern parts, 
and the Latins of Mediterranean France have alli combined in 
the cultural and ethnic character of France. Through such 
contributions, France has become the cultural and artistic 
center of the world. This factor has paid economically in 
addition to its intellectual desirability. 

The population rate has not been favorable during recent 
years and shows no immediate prospect for improvement. 
This is another indication of attempts to solve problems by 
tightening the belt, undertaken in fear of the future, the 
effect of the “maginot” complex. 

This picture of France has brought out the dominant char- 
acteristic of contrast and diversity in detail accompanied by 
an invitation for unity on the part of geography. In climate, 
population and in relief diversity dominates. These factors 
lead to a diversity of culture, agriculture and industry; all of 
which are highly desirable from an economic viewpoint. The 
frequent changes of climate and atmospheric pressure brought 
about by the presence of the cyclonic belt are ideal for mak- 
ing a vigorous and able population while the sunny Mediter- 
ranean climate of the south stimulates culture and industries 
of handiwork and vital agricultural products. But diversity 
and contrasts, though desirable when accompanied by social 
and political unity, lead to weakness without them. France 
today has no such unity; but when and if she acquires it and 
geography favors her, she might well become a power among 
States. 
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II 
Geographical Regions 

THE RELIEF OF FRANCE is characteristically one of contrast, 
but when viewed on the whole, is relatively simple. The 
Central Massif forms a core of old rocks bounded on all sides 
by lowlands of varying width. These lowlands, in turn, are 
bounded on the south and the southeast by the young folds 
of the Alps and Pyrenees, on the west by the Armorican 
Massif, and on the east and northeast by the old blocks of the 
Vosges and Ardennes. The lowlands surrounding the Central 
Massif are all connected, so that communication is easy and 
the whole country is bound together into a comprehensive 
unit. 

Slight variations have always been apparent among au- 
thors on the subject of the geographical regions of France, 
but the ones discussed below are those generally accepted and 
were published by the U. S. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. This is a breakdown into the ten regions: the 
Paris Basin, the Armorican Massif, the Basin of the Aquitaine, 
the Central Massif, Rhone-Saone Corridor, Eastern France, 
North-Eastern Plain, French Alps, Mediterranean Region and 
The Pyrenees. 

THE PARIS BASIN 

THE Paris Basin is the heart of the French nation and one 
of the most productive sections of the world. This section 
is a depression lying between the Armorican, Central and 
Lorraine Massifs. Geographically it is a focal point from 
which converge lines of communication to all parts of France 
and Europe. Through the Gate of Poitou to the Aquitaine 
and the southwest, through Dijon into the Rhone-Saone and 
the Mediterranean, through the Lorraine Gate to Alsace, 
Lorraine and Germany, and through the fields of Flanders 
into Belgium, The Netherlands, and northern and eastern 
Europe, all routes radiate from the focal point. 
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The relief of the basin is somewhat varied, with Paris as the 
center of the middle lowland and surrounded by a series of 
concentric escarpments. The ridges presented by this relief 
are mostly of limestone or chalk and are used for grazing or 


Generalized Map of Geographic Reqions 
CapTIONS FOR GENERALIZED Map OF GEOGRAPHIC REGIONS 
I Paris Basin VI Northern Plain 
II Armorican Massif VII Northeastern Region 
III Aquitaine Basin VIII French Alps 
IV Central Massif IX Mediterranean 
V_Rhone-Saone Corridor X Pyrenees 
forestry, while the plains between the crests are chiefly clay- 
covered and rather fertile. As one moves south, the ridges 


disappear and plains dominate. 
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The open plains of the south are the least favored section 
as concerns agriculture and industry. In the less fertile parts 
are found moors and forest while the raising of wheat is pre- 
dominant throughout the more fertile section. The southern 
region is closely held together by the Loire and its tributaries, 
The soils of the valley floor are excellent, the slopes provide 
shelter and the direction of the streams leaves them open to 
the influence of the winds from the Atlantic. Orchards, 
vineyards, wheat fields, and gardens are interspersed in such 
a way as to give the most benefit to the economy of the re- 
gion. Orleans, Tours, Angers and Nantes are the largest 
cities of this section. 

The region to the west is better situated from an agricul- 
tural standpoint and enjoys the full benefits of a maritime 
climate. Farming is intensive and prosperous; a large animal 
industry supplies Paris with beef, butter and cheese, while 
market produce is mostly exported to the convenient ports 
of England across the Channel. The coast has few good 
harbors, but is an excellent resort center with Deauville the 
most famous resort. Two excellent ports are located, how- 
ever, on and at the mouth of the Seine. Rouen, in addition 
to having a large cotton textile industry of its own, is the 
chief gateway to the Paris Basin; while Le Havre is the chief 
port of call in the region. 

The eastern portion of the basin is a ridge and valley area, 
with intense cultivation carried on in the valleys. The slopes 
are mostly forest with a profitable vine cultivation on the 
southern slopes. The famous Champagne industry is located 
here. 

The city of Paris is the geographic, cultural and economic 
center of the Paris Basin. The city is a transportation center 
with the Seine, Marne and Oise converging and connected by 
a network of canals; it is the terminal of every great railroad 
line in the country. In° addition to its commerce, it is the 
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leading manufacturing city of France. Its industry is built 
around French cultural and artistic talents. 


THE ARMORICAN MASSIF 


CONSISTING CHIEFLY of the Brittany and Normandy pen- 
insulas, the region of the Armorican Massif is a rain-soaked 
and fog-mantled area populated mainly by people of Celtic 
stock, speaking a distinct Celtic language. Maritime activities 
are highly developed and such ports as Brest and Cherbourg 
have encouraged the production of the finest sailors in France. 
As would be supposed, fishing is a leading industry. 

The extreme maritime climate has led the population to 
turn to stock raising and dairy activities in order to take ad- 
vantage of the excellent growth of grass. As in the neighbor- 
ing sections of the Paris Basin, this region sends large quanti- 
ties of dairy products into the city of Paris and exports its 
surplus market gardening products to England. 


THE AQUITAINE BASIN 


SITUATED IN SOUTHWESTERN FRANCE, the basin of the Aqui- 
taine is the second largest lowland district in the country. 
Surrounded by the Central Massif, the Pyrenees and the Bay 
of Biscay, the region is, nevertheless not isolated. The north- 
ern gateway of Poitou and the southern gateway of Toulouse, 
through which flows the important Canal du Midi, permit 
the region easy access with the rest of France. 

The basin of the Aquitaine may be conveniently separated 
into three geographical regions; northern, central and 
southern. 


The north is a rolling plain consisting of a continuation of 
the Paris Basin. The presence of a marine climate with a 
rather fertile soil has led to a prosperous agricultural district 
based chiefly on dairy products and the vine. Cognac is one 
of the more famous products of this district. In the eastern 
part of the district plateaus begin rising and lead into the 
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Central Massif. Wheat, tobacco and corn are produced in 
the valleys and vines grow on the slopes while the plateaus are 
generally used for sheep grazing. 

In the central district is the narrow valley of the Garonne. 
The valley is very fertile and in addition to its corn, the 
section is quite famous for its wine industry. Both Medoc 
and Sauterne are produced here and on the lower Garonne is 
the commercial center of the entire basin, the port of 
Bordeaux. 

The southern section of this region is a land of sand, gravel 
and boulders eroded from the Pyrenees Mountains. This is 
the section known as Le Lannemezan and is the heart of an- 
cient Gascony. The district is somewhat isolated and except 
in the valleys the land is of slight arable value. 


THE CENTRAL MASSIF 


THE CENTRAL Massif is a four sided block of upland with a 
maximum height of 5,600 feet and an average of 3,000 feet. 
It occupies the greater part of south central France. It rises 
steeply from the Mediterranean basin but slopes gently into 
the basins of Paris and the Aquitaine. To facilitate discussion, 
the region is divided into four districts; the Cevennes-Morvan, 
the Auvergne, the Limousin, and the Causses. 

The Cevennes-Morvan District is situated on the eastern 
edge of the Central Massif. The Cevennes Mountains in the 
south and central part form the edge of the plateau rising 
above the Rhone Valley. The Morvan district is in the north. 
The soil of the Cevennes is poor and agriculture for the most 
part gives way to sheep grazing. In the Morvan section, the 
soil is somewhat better and farms, vineyards and pastures are 
profitable. 

The Auvergne District is in the central part of the Central 
Massif and is separated from the east by the Loire. The valley 
of the Loire and the Allier provides fertile soils for a prosper- 
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ous agriculture. Grains, sugar beets, orchards, vineyards and 
pastures are abundant. 

The plateaus of the Limousin District form the western 
section of the region and are covered with a very poor soil. 
Rye, oats and potatoes are cultivated, but in such poor yields 
as to discourage anything but a sparse population. The chief 
industry is located near the kaolin clay deposits and is con- 
cerned with the home manufacture of Haviland china, fam- 
ous the world over. 

In the south are the plateaus of the Causses, the poorest 
section of the region. Here the lack of moisture gives the 
country a steppe vegetation and deep gorges with abrupt 
walls encourage isolation. The scanty population is supported 
by the Roquefort cheese industry from local herds of sheep 
and goats. 

RHONE-SAONE CORRIDOR 

THE RHONE-SAONE PRESENTS one of the most important 
corridors in French culture, agriculture and, to a lesser extent, 
industry. Historically it has been a great highway for traffic 
between the Mediterranean and North Seas: As such it has 
done far more than improve the economic standing of the 
region, it has been a highway upon which the old and ad- 
vanced cultures of the southern countries could advance into 
the heart of France. 

The valley of the Saone has a modified intermediate climate 
with cold winters, warm summers and moderate rainfall. 
There are rich agriculture areas with wheat, corn, cattle, 
poultry, fruits and the vine. Although the population is 
dense, there are few cities of any size. Dijon, the old capital 
of Burgundy, is important commercially and as the center of 
the famous Burgundy wine industry. 

The valley of the Rhone extends the region into the Medi- 
terranean and is covered with vast vineyards, olive groves, 
sheep and goats, and even some citrus fruits. A perfume in- 
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dustry is based on wide areas of flowers and imported extrac- 
tions. There are large deposits of bauxite and aluminum is 
manufactured in considerable quantities. 

The city of Lyon has a strategic location where the route 
between the Mediterranean and the North Sea crosses that 
from Bordeaux and the west to Italy. It is the center of a 
large silk industry from the silkworms in the Rhone valley. 
In addition to the largest silk industry in Europe, Lyon has 
other industries in the manufacturing of some metal products 
and automobiles. Power is drawn from local deposits of coal 
and from water resources. There is a large cement industry. 


EASTERN FRANCE 


THIs IS THE REGION of Alsace-Lorraine and has been a matter 
of great controversy since the Franco-Prussian War. Though 
known throughout the world by the combination of Alsace- 
Lorraine, the two districts are in reality quite separate and 
distinct and are not considered as a single entity by themselves. 

Climatically, Lorraine has a bleak winter and her skies are 
often overcast; Alsace, on the contrary, has clear, sunny skies 
and her rainfall is markedly less than that of her neighbor. 
The stiff, cold soils of the wheatlands of Lorraine have little 
in common with the light, rich soils of the Alsatian plain. 
Alsace is still mainly an agricultural land, and whereas her 
industries are based largely upon agriculture, Lorraine owes 
her importance economically, politically and strategically 
chiefly to her iron deposits. Even the people are at contrast, 
the Lorrainers being predominately French and the Alsatians 
more German. The iron reserves of Lorraine are enormous 
and contain 46 per cent of the valuable iron ore reserves of 
Europe. 


NORTH-EASTERN PLAIN 


For CONVENIENCE, THIS REGION is divided into the two geo- 
graphical divisions of Somme, Picardy and of French Flanders. 
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The Somme, Picardy district is a rich grain and sugar beet 
country. There are sugar factories at Roye and Ham. The 
upper basin in the districts of St. Quentin and Vermand have 
textile industries based on typical French specialties, thus 
eluding British competition. Amiens, a transportation focal 
point, is the center of this area. The prosperous market gar- 
dening agriculture outside Amiens is a tribute to the science 
and persistency of the population. Here clay and peat bogs 
have beer converted into flourishing market gardens. 
Amiens, itself, is a flourishing textile center, making cotton 
cloth and Utrecht velvet as well as the chief market for the 
rich agricultural plateau of Picardy. It nourishes a growing 
population. The district gives way to a hilly country in the 
Boulonnais sector which includes the Channel city of Bou- 
logne, a passenger and freight port. 

French Flanders is a part of the Brussels basin which is an 
extention of the London basin. Only the southwestern ex- 
tremity of the basin lies in France. The soil is of a clayey 
composition, though not so heavy and sticky as that of the 
London basin, and is generally light and friable. There is less 
rainfall than in neighboring regions, but a constant high 
degree of moisture in the air and the ocean wind assures suf- 
ficient moisture for crops. In spite of the important in- 
dustrial development of Flanders and Artois, parts of this 
district remain the most intensively cultivated part of France. 
This is encouraged through hand farming on small holdings 
and the high presence of moisture and enormous amount of 
manure that the farmers of the district use. Wheat and sugar 
beet are the main crops of the higher ground, but flax remains 
an important item. Cloza for oil and chicory for the im- 
ported coffee of the area are other crops. Chief ports of the 
region are Dunkirk, Calais, and Gravelines. 

Coal deposits stretch from the Rhine via Aix-la-Chapelle, 
Maestricht, Liege, and Namur and cross the Franco-Belgium 
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frontier between Quievrechain and Peruwelz, extending to 
the western extremity of the Nord and Pas de Calais. Most 
of the mines have coking ovens attached and the by-products 
(coal tar, ammonia, etc.) form the raw material for a num- 
ber of chemical industries. These coal deposits have imported 
a metallurgical industry producing large quantities of partly 
worked steel and increasing quantities of scrap and waste iron 
and a great variety of finished and semi-finished articles. 
Chief centers are Douai, along the Scheldt canal and Sambre 
river, Isbergues, Leffrinkhoucke, Lesquin, Anor, Jeumont, 
Aulnoye, Sous-le-Bois and St. Amand. The textile industry 
generally does not lie upon the coal field. Lille lies in the 
center of this industry and forms the industrial nucleus of 
this region. 
FRENCH ALPS 

THE ALPs AND THE Jura form the Swiss and Italian borders 
and are characterized by diversity which leads to isolation and 
great human differences. Towards the south only at the 
Mediterranean is there any forest to speak of. Further inland 
the soil is poor and supports a scrubby growth of Mediter- 
ranean evergreens. Here the most fertile valleys have almond 
and olive groves and the slopes are used as summer pastures 
for sheep. Throughout much of the region, the standard of 
living is low and backward. Grenoble is the principal city 
of the French Alps and is noted as a glove manufacturing 
center and for its old university. The city is located in a 
depression separating the lower Alps of the west from the 
higher slopes to the east. Cultivation is intense and the 
presence of abundant water power has made possible im- 
portant manufacturing of aluminum and other chemicals. 

North of Grenoble the increase of summer moisture changes 
the scenery completely and forests reappear with grasses and 
wild flowers. Grazing and dairy farming are pursued and the 
beauty of the scenery makes the tourist industry profitable. 
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There is a unique trans-hummance practice to be seen in this 
section, a mechanical one. The herds are moved often, chang- 
ing altitude with the advance of the season and the moving is 
accomplished by train. 

The Jura Mountains divide from the Alps and form a dis- 
tinct chain to the northwest, but are considered in the Alpine 
geographic region for convenience. Along these slopes bor- 
dering the Saone Valley are valuable vineyards, but most of 
the region is forest covered and lumbering and dairying are 
the principal occupations. 


MEDITERRANEAN REGION 


BASICALLY, THIS IS THE REGION comprised of those districts 
having main characteristics which are determined by the 
climatic conditions of the Mediterranean basin. The region is 
divided into the districts of Provence, Rhone Delta, Bas 
Languedoc, and Eastern Provence. 

Unfailing and prolonged drought of the summer is the 
characterizing geographic factor of the district of Provence. 
This is an area of very diverse geographical conditions and is 
united by the relation of its various parts to the Rhone corri- 
dor and Marseilles. Lack of rain combined with the great 
heat makes it impossible for other than drought resisting 
vegetation to survive except where irrigation is practised. 
Deforestation, which has been practiced since ancient times, 
has added to the arid regions by increasing the rapidity of the 
run-off from the soil and by taking away the shelter essential 
to protect the development of undergrowth. Towards its 
mouth, the Rhone enters the basin of Pierrelatte, having broad 
plains transversed by a number of indeterminate channels. 
Here there is natural irrigation and fertility. As the flood 
plains give up to meadows and market gardening, the popula- 
tion becomes more dense. Farther south the valley enters the 
plain of Orange and the number of marshy areas increases. In 
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these areas pastures are poorer and cattle fewer. Almonds, 
olives and vineyards are the chief agricultural products. 

The Plains of the Rhone Delta foster a large vegetable oil 
industry based on local olives at Salon de Provence and olive 
oil from Spain, North Africa and Italy. 

Bas Languedoc is a continuation of the Rhone delta west- 
ward. Salt, fish, wine and wild fowl are the chief products. 
Montpellier is the center of the largest wine producing in- 
dustry in France. Liqueur factories, barrel factories for 
which wood is imported from the United States, oil refineries, 
repair factories for railway rolling stock, and small industries 
make this an important district. 

Eastern Provence is dominated by Marseilles, one of the 
most important ports in France. Though not primarily in- 
ternational in its function, Marseilles has developed a rdle for 
itself as the collecting and distributing center for the French 
North African colonies and for the French possessions in the 
Far East. There is a large chemical industry based on local 
supplies of salt, phosphates from North Africa and the pro- 
duction of soda in connection with soap manufacturing. 
Cement works are large and based on local quarries of lime- 
stone and lime. Other sizable industries based on raw ma- 
terials imported from colonies and abroad are present. The 
strong naval base of Toulon is east of here and in addition to 
its military value exports bauxite. Further east is the rich 
tourist area of the French Riviera. 


THE PYRENEES 


THISs Is A REGION with comparatively little population. The 
steepness of the mountains facing the plains of the Garonne 
and the Aude and the narrowness of the valleys prevent any 
density of population. There is an almost total lack of 
longitudinal valleys within the uplands which prevents pene- 
tration of the mountains in the manner of the French Alps. 
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In the west climatic conditions are oceanic with mild winters 
and summers that can be very hot, but the heat is usually 
tempered by the Atlantic Ocean. In the Mediterranean sec- 
tion, the summers are torrid with prolonged drought, and 
the winters are mild with occasional cold. The population 
centers in the three sections of the east, central and western 
parts of the mountains. 

In the Eastern Pyrenees there is vegetation in accordance 
with altitude. Hill slopes where forests have been cleared have 
aromatic plants and cork oak and the common oak occupy the 
higher slopes with some chestnut and pine. Irrigation is used 
in the valleys wherever possible. The lower slopes along the 
coast are given over chiefly to the vine. Perpignan is the 
main city. 

The Central Pyrenees drain into the Garonne and the 
Upper Adour. Heavy spring rains allow maize and apple 
trees and natural meadows. The district is divided into three 
dominant valleys. The Ariege valley produces chiefly to- 
bacco, but the upper slopes are used for pasture and there is 
a small amount of iron ore. The Upper Garonne has good 
forage for cattle with vines on the slopes and forest higher 
up; there is some hydro-electric power for a small pulp in- 
dustry. The Gave De Pau is the most frequented and most 
densely populated. Valued by the tourist for its great beauty, 
it is dominated by the broad fertile vale of Pierrefitte Argeles. 
There is good pasturage and a woolen industry. 

In the valleys of the Western Pyrenees maize and the vine 
grow abundantly and peach orchards and wooded slopes with 
walnut, chestnut and acacia are common. The Basque in- 
fluence is noticeable and there is a growing tourist industry 


at the seaside resorts. 
Richmond, Va. 
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Farm Labor Organizes 


ONE OF THE MOST HEARTENING movements in favor of the family farmer 
is the recent systematized organization of rural labor under the affiliation 
of the American Federation of Labor. 

There are in the United States some 3 million rural workers whose living 
and working conditions are, for the most part, deplorable. The greater 
portion of these laborers are employed part time by huge corporation and 
industrial farmers at a wage that averages in some places less than a dollar 
a day. 

The employers of these workers have in their efforts to prevent unionism 
in the past gone to the extent of lynching and murder. And just so long 
as such a state of affairs obtains, the family farmer must evaluate his own 
labor at the same low level of wage paid to the average rural laborer work- 
ing on a corporation farm. This is the case because the corporation farms, 
producing the greater part of our food and fiber, determine the market 
price of farm produce. The family farmer in selling his produce must 
necessarily compete with the corporation. 

As corporation farming grows in extent, employing laborers at slave 
wages, the margin between the family farmer’s costs and what he receives 
as a wage diminishes toward the point where he loses his farm and also 
becomes a propertyless worker at a slave wage. 

But if rural laborers can be organized in sufficient numbers to assure 
them collective bargaining and a living wage, corporation farming will lose 
much of its false appearance of efficiency. The resulting effects may be 
either a decline in the corporation farming system, making possible a more 
widespread family ownership of land, or an increase in the price small 
farmers receive for their produce and their labor. 

The movement to bring about this change is due chiefly to two factors: 
the initial organizational work in the Southern Tenant Farmers Union, now 
the National Farm Labor Union, and the A. F. of L. which has taken the 
N.F.L.U. under its wing, giving it the support of numbers, capital and 
experienced organizational technique. 

Now it can be hoped that the way is opening toward a day when human 
rights take precedence over property rights, a day when the bread we eat 
is unstained by the tears and blood of rural slave laborers. 

ANTHONY J. ADAMs 


National Catholic Rural Life Conference, 
Des Moines, lowa 
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The Industrial Future and the Conflict 
of Ideologies 
By PauL MEaADows 


I 
The Emergence of Conflict 


THE AVERAGE AMERICAN business man or laborer is sus- 
picious of “ideological” discussions. To him there is some- 
thing “un-American” about them. The ideologist, on the 
other hand, is contemptuous of such attitudes, tagging them 
as “provincial,” or “nativistic,” or as smacking of “‘vested 
ignorance.” In a sense, the average American business man 
or laborer is far closer to the truth of the matter than perhaps 
he realizes. Of course, the dichotomy “American” versus 
“European” in and of itself is no great help in clarifying the 
situation. But he is dead right in his almost casual assumption 
that industrial society and liberal thinking and action have 
a common unity. Nor is their common ground purely 
historical in nature: it is no coincidence that they grew to- 
gether. Liberalism has voiced the essential longing of indus- 
trial man: not more machines nor bigger ones, nor goods alone, 
but the opportunity for full living: the power to act as a 
human being. 

The United States as an industrial country has probably 
formulated this conception of the significance of liberalism 
to industrial culture more clearly than any other people. 
New, undeveloped, populated with groups having some vital 
need for “the power to act,” America has been content to pay 
homage to liberal ideas as the pattern for their industrial 
future. In America “the leader” has not been a person; many 
persons have become leaders of State, for example, only be- 
cause they have personified or dramatized a set of ideas. It 
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is the idea that leads, and in America the idea is the set of 
supreme values whose collective name Americans know as 
liberalism—at least this is the name they use whenever they 
find it necessary to use a name at all. 

All of this has a tremendous relevance for the future of 
industrial culture. It is very widely argued today that what- 
ever future industrialism may have depends largely on plan- 
ning. Planning in modern, complex, impersonal industrial- 
ism hinges on the technics and techniques of social agreement. 
A planning society, more so than a planless one, has need of a 
“public will.” Liberalism has functioned to a great extent 
as a “mind-set,” often unexamined, of industrial peoples. 
It has been a general, rather than a particular, “way” of re- 
garding industrial realities. It seldom produces blue prints 
and messiahs. Its plan has been an inward conviction of in- 
dividual liberals as to the rightness or wrongness of a given 
course of action, and this has been its leadership. The com- 
munity of liberals is a community of inward authority: the 
individual counts for one, and he must always be counted. 
Democracy, then, has been the technic of liberalism: the - 
course of social action must be the joint responsibility of par- 
ticipating persons sharing their experiences, whether in panels 
or polls, in radio forums or neighborhood gatherings, in labor- 
management councils or producers’ co-operatives. Liberalism 
has won and it maintains its vitality only as a philosophy of 
the people. 

But the people do not think alike. The individual is bio- 
logically unique, and his social experience is also unique. 
Whether the business man or laborer likes it or not, when 
people share their thinking, their differences and their simi- 
larities emerge, and groups form: ideological groups, so to 
speak. Ultimately, every industrial society becomes “‘ideologi- 
cal”: it becomes beset by conflicts of “‘patterns of ideas” 
(that is, “ideologies”). Europe since 1918 has only hastened 
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this process, in America and elsewhere. The result is not only 
competition within the liberal pattern, but its utter denial by 
oppressed or suppressed ideologies. Industrial peoples find 
their paths laid out for them, “‘pre-judged” and pre-selected, 
as it were, and a host of voices crying “‘lo, here is the way!” 

Leadership in industrial society becomes, therefore, a con- 
fusion of tongues. Interest groups, composed of people who 
have arrived economically or are in the process of doing so 
or think they are, and ideological groups, embracing those 
who have no vested interest to protect or promote but who 
conceivably would like to have, appear, are differentiated, be- 
come opposed, and fight. Interest groups fight interest 
groups: farmers versus laborers, rural versus urban, employ- 
ers versus employees. Ideological groups join battle: liberals 
versus Conservatives, reactionaries versus radicals, nativists 
versus foreigners, propertied versus non-propertied, national- 
ists versus internationalists. 

In the early phase of liberal industrialism the struggle for 
leadership occurred mainly among interest groups; ideologies 
were thin and diffused, counting for only a minority in the 
field of social action. But the successive stages of industriali- 
zation changed the economic position and réles of. interest 
groups, submerging some (employees, for example), elevating 
others (employers), threatening and taking advantage of a 
third (farmers). Ideology then became a life-and-death 
weapon of defense and attack. Marginality had to be over- 
come, status had to be protected, interests promoted. 

Ideology was turned to as a systematic rationalization, an 
apology for the faith, a philosophy of property—or the lack 
of it. Today all interest associations have become ideological 
groups. Liberal society has become a warring camp of 
competitive and conflicting groups, segmentalized by the 
processes of division of labor and separated by the forces 
which build up mass patterns of action. The province of 
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agreement becomes the province of the skilled, diplomatic 
service of compromise technics as sanctioned by the Church, 
taught by the schools, enforced by interest groups for their 
own salvation, and set in motion by the State. Liberal society 
survives only by ingenious formulation of compromises be- 
tween interests which have become not only “differentiated” 
by ideologies but resolutely opposed. The tragic problem 
underlying the whole, it cannot be forgotten, has become one 
of maintaining sufficient margins for concession which can 
keep alive one group interest without destroying another. 


II 
A Renascence of the Liberal Spirit 


THIS PROBLEM has been aggravated by the collapse during the 
first postwar period of the European liberal tradition. Europe 
after the French Revolution lived and thrived under the 
dominion of the liberal idea. Successive triumphs of liberal- 
ism took place as industrialization and the democratic proc- 
ess moved into one nation after another. Years of peace, per- 
haps the longest, relatively non-violent period in modern 
history, graced this era. It was an epoch of expansion, 


_ economically, politically, culturally, geographically. The in- 
_ dustrial machine, though frequently crippled, was quietly re- 


paired and made to function. It was the golden age of the 
liberal tradition, made glorious by scientific discovery, techno- 
logical innovation, and humanitarianism. The tight ideologi- 
cal lines were only beginning to be sketched in, and the mar- 
gins of compromise between opposed interests were spacious. 
The propertied could afford to be generous, and there was 
living room for all. 

But those margins began to disappear at the frontiers of the 
national States. The parcelling of the resources of the globe, 
the differential rate of industrial occupation and exploitation, 
the differences between rich and poor nations and between 
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the “old settlers” and the “Johnny-come-latelies” became 
causes of war: there was no easy formula in the liberal heri- 
tage which could cope with this situation. The pre-liberal ad- 
justment technics, with war as their nucleus, became the 
ground for two vast attempts at settlement, the first and 
second World Wars. 

The first World War served only to waste the margins of 
concession. Out of it a conquering ideology to the left of 
liberalism rode to power in one European nation and sup- 
posedly threatened the others; and the second World War has 
consolidated its hold on the frontiers of Europe. During the 
Twenties and Thirties leftist ideology set the pattern and the 
pace for a rightist ideology, and the latter dealt death blows 
to liberal democracy in one country after another, first in one 
semi-industrial national (Italy) and then in a recently in- 
dustrialized State (Germany). This ideological war of attri- 
tion against liberalism came to a temporary stop when left 
and middle (communism and liberal democracy) found it 
wise to collaborate in order to save themselves. But the un- 
resolved conflict between leftist and liberal ideologies has been 
left unsettled by the second war; it has indeed been aggravated 
by it, for communism is incalculably stronger now than ever 
before. Liberalism has lost its margins at a time when its 
economic gains, wasted by the first war, have been wiped out 
by the second. Liberals have always been able, up to now, to 
do business with extremists, but they now have much less to 
do business with. Institutionally and ideologically, the leftist 
ideologists have won an overpowering advantage. 

So long as Europe occupied the center of the world stage, 
this ideological transformation and onslaught upon liberalism 
was able to resolve its conflicts in a relatively narrow area of 
industrial culture. Europe has been an experiment station, 
so to speak. But the world of the Forties has seen the passing 
of the European age. Russian hegemony over countries deso- 
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lated by war and bereft of leadership by fascism suggests that 
liberalism has run its course there. Liberals will find the issues 
of the industrial future considerably restricted: a communist 
or liberal industrialism. 

Such a statement of the problem, if true, may be a net 
gain; in a sense, the most hopeful factor in the liberal situation 
is the decline of Europe. For Europe has not been a success, 
and its failure, while impoverishing the liberal heritage, has 
succeeded in clarifying it. For liberals know now the price 
of fascist industrialism, and they have come to understand 
the strength and spirit of a communist industrialism. This 
new insight may indeed be a net gain: it should turn liberals 
back to a re-consideration of their own traditions. Their 
traditions have nothing in common with contemporary Eu- 
rope, and they have nothing in common with what seems 
probable as the Europe of the future. Perhaps here in Amer- 
ica a genuine native liberalism, freed of the intellectualized 
European content and of its extremist masquerades, will have 
an opportunity to grow. The collapse of Europe, while con- 
fronting liberal industrialism with the severest test in its en- 
tire history, also stirs the soil for a vigorous renascence of the 
liberal spirit. 

The heart of that renascence is to be found in the recovery 
of the belief in the free man. The political and socic! struc- 
ture of a liberal industrialism is democratic. If the free man 
is the dynamic of a technological society, as liberals believe, a 
democratic State is its form. The genius of liberalism is its 
high evaluation of men as human beings, and its spiritual 
kinship has always been with a State whose bases and meth- 
ods and purposes are the people. Europe has taught one en- 
during lesson: that only the people count. Liberals must go 
beyond Europe to a positive faith that only a public industrial- 
ism administered for, and by, and of the people can save the 
liberal culture. 
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Europe had a public industrialism, to be sure; but its two 
types breathed the fire of anti-liberalism. There was the 
fascist-nazi form which repudiated liberal government in 
favor of a non-parliamentary, centralized State, which was 
patterned after the giant corporation, which glorified the na- 
tion at the expense of the person, which prized non-economic 
motives at the cost of the economic ones, which supplemented 
and supervised autonomous groups in the operation and con- 
trol of industrial concerns. There is also the communist form 
of industrialism which has collectivized all human relations 
under a centralized State, which had rejected “society” in 
favor of “‘class,” which has preached a social philosophy of 
“economism” and materialistic justice, and which has sup- 
planted autonomous groups in the operation and control of 
most property. Both forms represent a new serfdom, fixing 
the individual in impermeable social orders and pinning them 
to the past. The assembly line, hierarchy, authoritarian disci- 
pline of an antiquated factory system were built into the 
structure of both these remarkably similar State systems; in- 
deed, both of them function as large corporations administer- 
ing, in somewhat different methods, a collective property. 

With these patterns of public industrialism liberal leader- 
ship has no commerce: they are neither democratic nor 
person-centered, and they forfeit the free man for the mass 
man, the free society for the strong State. There is a liberal 
industrialism, baptized by the war, which rejects the divisive 
hatreds, both national and class, of Europe and which or- 
ganizes through the public instruments of democracy the 
resources of earth and society in the full faith that only the 
free man, having the power to act brought to him by such 
organization, can build an imperishable society. 


University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln, Neb. 


The Land Question in Italy 


BEFORE THE WAR the need for land reform in Italy was obvious to any 
serious student of Italian conditions. Dr. Carl Schmidt showed from the 
agricultural census of 1930 the extreme concentration of land ownership 
in relatively few hands. This put the total number of farm enterprises in 
Italy at about 4,200,000. Of these, 1,500,000 (35.7 per cent) were one 
hectare (2.47 acres) or less in size; 2,300,000 (54.6 per cent) were more 
than one and less than ten hectares in area; about 400,000 (9.7 per cent) 
covered more than ten hectares. The 3,800,000 dwarf and small holdings 
comprised but 32.7 per cent of all the farm land in the country, Dr. 
Schmidt pointed out, whereas the 400,000 large farms controlled 67.3 per 
cent of the country’s land. 

The Italians got rid of Mussolini and his fascist regime, but not of the 
large landowners who were the basis of its support. Dr. Leopold C. Klaus- 
ner, former director general of the Pan-European Union, in a thought- 
provoking review of the Italian situation in The New Leader, New York, 
reports that today the big landowners receive 45 per cent of the whole agri- 
cultural income of the country, although they comprise no more than 1 per 
cent of the 20,000,000 peasants. 

One per cent of the group receiving 45 per cent of the income! Nearly 
half the Italian population consists of peasants. One-half these peasants 
are sharecroppers, mezzadri, who do not own their land and who have to 
give up 50 per cent of their crops to the parasites who have titles to it, 
their masters, the padroni, who are mostly aristocrats and high officials. 

The Communists and other extremists would deal with the question by 
passing a law breaking up all large landholdings by one fell swoop, a measure 
which would block the introduction of scientific family-type farming by 
creating chaos. When will democratic land reformers in Italy develop an 
adequate program based on abolition of monopoly by socialization of land 
rent? One of the greatest mistakes of the Italian reformers of the nine- 
teenth century, Dr. Klausner points out, was that they neglected the inter- 
ests of the peasants. As he says, it would be disastrous if the leaders of the 
future Italy should repeat this mistake. Italy needs an improved tenure 
system, extension and credit programs and a vast network of producer and 
consumer co-operatives. 


wW.L. 


Voluntary Arbitration in a Democratic 
Society 
By P. H. CassELMAN 


I 
The Modern Trend Toward State Control 


MopbERN STATES are in a quandary. Day by day new burdens 
are being thrust upon them. Social security measures against 
practically all the contingencies of life are being clamored for. 
Pressure is being brought to bear on governments to provide 
security in the case of unemployment, old age, sickness, pre- 
mature retirement, widowhood, poverty and so forth. Gen- 
erally speaking the governments concerned are acquiescing to 
these demands but not always for the same motive. At times 
it is evident that they are yielding to pressure. In other cases, 
governments appear to have a humanitarian purpose in view. 
In providing this security the modern State holds the posi- 
tion of a super-imposed distributor of wealth, one who re- 
distributes a certain portion of the nation’s wealth to those 
who feel the greatest need and at the time they need it most. 
However, the growing State is not limiting its expansion to 
the field of wealth redistribution for it is likewise extending 
its control into the field of conflict regulation. Although 
conflict regulation was one of the first functions assumed by 
the State, in recent years it has been adding considerably to its 
fields of interest. Labor-management differences particularly 
are coming more and more within the scope of government 
intervention. It goes without saying that the modern trend 
toward greater State control of economic phenomena and of 
further government intervention in the settling of disputes is 
on the whole a welcome and salutary change from the era of 
laissez faire. We should all be happy indeed that at long 
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last the State’s conscience has reached a stage of development 
commensurate with its responsibilities. But in this swing 
from right to left certain important factors must not be lost 
sight of. It must be recognized that what is accomplished 
by political action is not necessarily an improvement over 
what can be performed by the non-political agencies within 
the state. We are inclined to agree with Professor Hayek’s 
thesis expounded in ““The Road to Serfdom” that the current 
trend of thought, expressing belief in State action as the ideal 
and final solution to all our economic and social problems, is 
dangerous. We will assuredly be travelling on the road to 
serfdom if we sit back complacently and expect our govern- 
ments to legislate peace and prosperity into the world. 
Another tendency of the modern world is the growing com- 
plexity of human life in relationship with man-made law. 
Acts as simple as that of walking down the street or of stand- 
ing on the sidewalk of any of our major cities have become 
the matter of several municipal ordinances or bylaws. To cite 
another example, there was a time v hen a person could be- 
queath his personal property to whom he pleased and that was 
the end ot it. Today, there are so many laws connected with 
such bequests that the traditional right has lost much of its 
original vigor. The right is still admitted in ~~‘nciple but 
modern society with its many legal technicaiues and restric- 
tions is gnawing at the very foundation of the principle. 


II 
Substitution of Legality for Morality and Justice 


ONE OF THE CONSEQUENCES of the impetus given man-made 
laws is the substitution of legality for morality and for the 
natural law. Our civil courts are filled with cases which do 
not deserve to be heard because the one party or both parties 
are not prompted by a desire to see that justice is done but 
rather to have the mark of legal approval stamped on what 
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they inwardly recognize as an injustice. Our newspapers 
carry daily details of damage suits which have been filed by 
unscrupulous people who are evidently bent upon getting as 
much as they can from their neighbor. These people hope 
that by some legal technicality and the use of a convincing 
lawyer they will win their case, whether it is a just one or not. 

There is still another group who, while never taking the 
initiative in a legal action, compel others to take action against 
them. At times they change their ways just before a suit is 
filed against them not because they are suddenly inspired by 
the motive to render to Caesar what is Caesar’s but through 
fear of a lost case. At other times they continue their unjust 
course, confident to the end that a legal technicality will save 
them in the courts. 

Modern society is making a grave mistake in subordinating 
the natural law to the man-made law of the State, for the 
natural law exists whether or not it is recognized by the 
written law. Because it is not embodied in a visible textual 
form is no proof of its non-existence. Natural and moral 
laws cannot be circumscribed and they follow man no matter 
where he may be. Even if man-made laws are passed op- 
posing them, the natural and moral laws will apply neverthe- 
less and will mete out their punishment. 

The whole state of disorder in which the world is found is 
a direct result of the natural law and its chastisement of man 
for having substituted artificial man-made values for moral 
values. In a fashion, economic depression, poverty, and un- 
employment can be traced to prodigality and selfishness on 
the part of those who “have” and to indifference and to lack 
of initiative of the “have not” part of the population. Wars 
find their basic causes, partly, in the covetousness of certain 
States, and in the monopolizing tendency of others. In fact, 
most social conflicts take root in irregular and immoral! hu- 
man behavior, in prejudice or in bias, all incompatible with 
the principles of equity and of justice. 
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Til 
Voluntary Arbitration, Legality and Justice 


ARBITRATION IS ONE METHOD of checking the trend of 
modern society towards the substitution of legality for moral- 


‘ity and justice. The arbitration of disputes outside the 


regular courts can attain a greater measure of justice owing 
to the intrinsic nature of the technique of which the follow- 
ing are the fundamental features: 

(1) Arbitrators are appointed on the basis of their knowl- 
edge of the field of conflict, rather than of the intricacies of 
the law, and as a result have a great “connaissance de cause.” 
Thus an architect or construction engineer could be a better 
judge of a bridge case than the chief justice of the highest 
court in the country. 

(2) Eloquence and persuasive power of speech are unim- 
portant factors in arbitration. It is commonly admitted that 
many court cases are won not fundamentally on the basis of 
the strict justice of the facts presented but because a lawyer 
by eloquent presentation of a case, by shrewd planning of 
every single step, by surprise moves, or by attempting to con- 
fuse witnesses or the jury, obtains a verdict favorable to his 
side of the case. 

(3) Associated with the previous advantage of arbitration 
over the courts is the fact that since legal counsel is not em- 
ployed by the conflicting parties both parties are equal before 
the arbitrator, neither being able to outdo the other in the 
payment of legal fees. The handicap of a pauper involved in 
a civil suit with a wealthy individual, firm or corporation ‘s 
common knowledge. 

(4) Arbitration may attain a greater measure of justice 
since cases can be heard and settled without delay, frequently 
within forty-eight hours of the mutually expressed request 
for such a settlement. On the contrary, many court case: 
remain unsettled after several years as a result of appeals and 
counter appeals and to the shifting of the case from a lower 
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court to a higher court. Arbitration awards are, by mutual 
consent, final. 

(5) Courtroom justice rests greatly upon an accumulated 
body of precedent whereas arbitrator’s decisions are based on 
the specific facts of each case disregarding past decisions. 
Traditions and conformity thus introduce an element of 
rigidity in the courtroom which may interfere with strict 
justice. Arbitration is thus a more flexible and dynamic 
technique. 

(6) The privacy of the arbitration tribunal is another 
point in its favor. Trade secrets and extremely personal fac- 
tors which are the object of, or which have a bearing on the 
dispute can be examined and discussed with greater freedom 
from embarrassment than in the ordinary court. It is conse- 
quently easier in many instances to get to the root of the cause 
of the dispute when arbitration is used. 

(7) ‘The fact that the litigants choose their own arbitrator 
and that they must agree in this selection makes for greater 
justice ‘or at least for a greater feeling of satisfaction in the 
decisions rendered. Courtroom justice involves the assign- 
ment of a judge to the disputant parties whether one or both 
parties object to or find fault with the assignment. 

Despite the numerous virtues of arbitration, arbitrators can 
and do still render unjust awards or inaccurate decisions. 
However, owing to the fact that the process is voluntarily 
chosen by the disputant parties, the use of arbitration will be 
directly limited by the accuracy of the decisions given in its 
tribunals. In this sense it possesses its own safety valve. 
Otherwise said, the use of arbitration over a period of time can 
never expand faster than its results prove satisfactory to the 


consumers of its justice. 
IV 


Voluntary Arbitration and the Democratic Ideal 


DEMOCRACY HAS BECOME a much misused term. A great deal 
of confusion and of disagreement has arisen in determining 
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just what constitutes democracy. Democracy, somewhat like 
socialism, has still to be satisfactorily defined. Perhaps one of 
the reasons for confusion in this matter is that we have been 
trying to define something which de facto does not exist, 
which has never existed and which in its ideal state will never 
exist. Democracy is a tendency, a trend, an ideal to be inces- 
santly striven for even though it has never been fully at- 
tained. What we have been recognizing as democracies are 
governments or States with tendencies toward giving the 
people a greater voice in the control of their own affairs, 
We have been taking as marks of democracy external signs 
such as the parliamentary system, free elections, vote by ballot, 
one man one vote, proportional representation and so forth. 
These all constitute necessary steps toward the realization of 
government more representative of the people’s will but they 
still are only the mechanics of democracy. 

In line with this tendency to confuse democracy with 
democratic techniques we likewise are inclined to limit our 
concept of democracy to political or State action, or to repre- 
sentative government. This limited view overlooks demo- 
cratic institutions of the purest type organized on the people’s 
level and operating independently of the political State. 
Among such institutions we find occupational group self- 
government, labor-management committees, producers’ and 
consumers’ co-operatives of all types and voluntary arbitra- 
tion in matters of conflict regulation. 

In the field of dispute settlement, a voluntary arbitration 
system organized independently of the political State, is 
democratic government at its best, since the parties in conflict 
take the initiative in obtaining a settlement and decide volun- 
tarily and freely to accept the decision of an impartial judge 
in the case. It is democratic because it expresses the mutual 
desire of the conflicting parties for settlement, and represents 
the will and choice of the parties both as to the technique of 
settlement as well as to the personality of the arbitrator. 
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Arbitration machinery operating on a non-political level 
is a valuable complement to the State’s regular judiciary sys- 
tem. Disputes settled out of court or without the assistance 
of State agencies simplify the task of government by leaving 
the State with more time and energy to deal with the problems 
which remain. 

Arbitration can likewise help to check the modern trend 
toward the centralized State. Most sociologists and econo- 
mists agree that one of the basic problems of the present 
generation is to preserve the individuality of the person while 
attaining, at the same time, a greater degree of efficiency in 
the planning and control of economic and social phenomena. 
Arbitration can contribute its share to the solution of this 
problem by decentralizing part of the judiciary machinery 
of government. 

Voluntary arbitration can be compared with the co-opera- 
tive movement. Both are self-help and voluntary measures. 
Both are highly democratic. Both are non-political and are 
capable of relieving the State of many of its onerous duties: 
the first removes in part from the State the obligation of 
regulating conflict; the second reduces to a degree the neces- 
sity for government intervention in the distribution of wealth. 
Similarly, they both possess the characteristic of being limited 
in scope. Neither will ever be able to remove entirely the 
need for political or State action in their respective fields. 


V 
The Limits of Voluntary Arbitration 


. 


AS THE NAME ITSELF IMPLIES, voluntary arbitration is a 
regulatory device which can be used or ignored by disputing 
parties. The fact that men are free to submit their differences 
to voluntary arbitration tribunals is in itself a great limitating 
feature, for a vast number of individuals will never follow a 
particular course unless they are compelled to do so. 
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It is also a measure of self-help and of self-regulation re- 
quiring a high degree of social sense and democratic spirit, and 
a well developed sense of natural justice and equity. These 
are attainments enjoyed by a minority of citizens. 

Human nature will always remain the greatest obstacle to 
the universal acceptance and use of measures of self-help and 
of self-discipline. Ignorance, selfishness, stubbornness, care- 
lessness, pride, lack of judgment and a host of other mental 
and moral deficiencies will, until the end of time, prevent 
many individuals from choosing the wiser course voluntarily. 
This is tantamount to saying that the need for compulsion 
will never completely disappear from the earth. 

The progress of voluntary arbitration is likewise retarded 
by many accidental features which render its widespread 
practice difficult if not impossible. In Canada, for instance, 
there are as yet no facilities available for the arbitration of 
domestic commercial controversies and prior to 1944 even 
labor disputes could not be privately arbitrated. In many 
other countries no facilities whatsoever are available for the 
voluntary arbitration of disputes. 

Another set of factors will undoubtedly have a limiting in- 
fluence on the more general acceptance of voluntary arbitra- 
tion. The governments of certain States including some 
which class themselves as democracies do not appreciate demo- 
cratic movements on the people’s level. They consider the 
settling of disputes as strictly a function of the State and any 
concession made in this regard as an attack on their internal 
sovereignty in judicial matters. 

An additional retarding feature in countries where volun- 
tary arbitration has only begun to make its appearance is the 
attitude of the organized legal profession. This attitude can 
be easily understood if not necessarily excused. The settling 
of disputes has been the exclusive domain of lawyers for 
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generations, as well as their bread and butter. If, as a result 
of the widespread use of arbitration, most controversies are 
settled out of court, the need for the services of lawyers and 
judges will greatly diminish. 

However, in all fairness to this professional group, we must 
say that in other countries, as America for instance, arbitra- 
tion is receiving its staunchest support from the legal pro- 
fession. In fact, the undeniable success attained by the Amer- 
ican Arbitration Association in the settling of disputes on this 
hemisphere can be largely traced to the sympathetic attitude 
_ of our socially-minded lawyers and to their active participa- 
tion in arbitration affairs. 


VI 
Necessary Prerequisites for Success 

SOMEWHAT LIKE POLITICAL DEMOCRACY itself, the voluntary 
arbitration of disputes is a practical and workable tool only 
for a highly civilized people. The parties engaged in a dis- 
pute must be free and willing to submit their differences for 
arbitration and even before they make their submission they 
must be aware of the existence of voluntary arbitration facili- 
ties, of its possibilities and limitations and of its rules. It can 
probably be said that despite the great progress made in the 
field of voluntary arbitration in recent years, a faster growth 
was not experienced because millions still have not the faintest 
idea of its existence and much less of its virtues and possibili- 
ties. Our universities and colleges and adult education 
agencies are neglecting to give attention to this technique of 
such inestimable value in conflict regulation. Many of our 
most recent textbooks on labor problems and industrial rela- 
tions either make no mention whatsoever of voluntary arbi- 
tration or give it only casual reference. 

In order to assure the advancement of arbitration we like- 
wise need an agency organized for the specific purpose of pro- 
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moting the application of the technique and possessing the 
necessary facilities for setting arbitration tribunals in oper- 
ation. The agencies must be composed of influential and 
highly respected citizens representing various classes of so- 
ciety. In addition, the agency must have the co-operation of 
recognized experts in the various fields in which disputes are 
to be arbitrated. 

The remarkable success and growth of voluntary arbitra- 
tion in the United States can be almost wholly credited to the 
work of the American Arbitration Association which in our 
opinion is the prototype of the agency we have just briefly 
described. Credit is also due this association for having taken 
the initiative in the private arbitration of Canadian labor 
disputes. In 1944 consent was obtained from the Dominion 
Minister of Labour authorizing the American Association to 
set up a panel of Canadian arbitrators. Several Canadian 
firms have already inserted arbitration clauses in their collec- 
tive agreements. Many others are considering doing so in 
the near future. The Canadian Chamber of Commerce like- 
wise merits commendation for its active part in making it 
possible to arbitrate commercial disputes involving Canadian 
and American firms. This undoubtedly should be recognized 
as a forward step in furthering closer international relations 
as well as an unmistakable sign of progress in the field of self- 
regulation and self-discipline. 

The attitude of the government toward arbitration is an 
important prerequisite for success. This does not mean that 
the government need take the initiative in promoting volun- 
tary arbitration but it does mean that it should co-operate to 
the extent of enacting legislation which will permit the use 
of arbitration where and when practical as well as of recog- 
nizing decisions made in arbitration tribunals as final and 
binding upon both disputant parties. 
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VII 
Postwar Outlook 


VOLUNTARY ARBITRATION is bound to enter into a period of 
unprecedented growth in the postwar years which lie ahead. 
Knowledge of voluntary arbitration will probably spread 
faster than during the prewar period. Furthermore, in all 
likelihood the technique will be applied to new areas of 
conflict. 

During the war many internal tensions and differences were 
temporarily abated. Most people were busily working for 
victory and had little time left to engage in relatively minor 
disputes. Others refrained from getting involved in conflict 
at home since they believed it unpatriotic and a bad example 
to give our fighting men overseas. But this relative quiet on 
the home front was only temporary. The end of hostilities in 
the Pacific was the signal to let go of our restraint. From all 
observations, at this moment, the postwar period will be one 
of acute internal unrest, let alone one of continued inter- 
national instability. Recent world events, but particularly 
those in Europe and in Asia, have led us to believe that it is 
frequently the peoples who have suffered most from external 
attack who are the most prone to bicker among themselves 
once the fear of the enemy from without has disappeared. 
The old adage, experience is the greatest teacher, does not 
seem to apply where war is concerned, for before us is the 
sad spectacle of various factions of countries which have been 
laid to waste, quarreling and bickering over the smothering 
ruins. 


In America domestic issues will probably not be as serious 
divisive factors as they are proving to be in Europe and Asia 
but they are emerging with large enough dimensions to war- 
rant the attention of all individuals interested in public and 
social peace. 

In the United States, racial differences and labor-manage- 
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ment disputes will be areas of active unrest. In Canada, 
Dominion-Provincial relations, French and Anglo-Canadian 
disunity and labor-management disputes will continue to be 
—possibly on an enlarged scale—the major divisive factors. 

It has been said that controversy is the costliest element in 
life. That statement may be difficult to prove but one thing 
we are sure of, controversies will never completely disappear 
from the earth. The day may well come, however, when most 
men will settle their disagreements without recourse to vio- 
lence or to force. The world may yet see the day when wars, 
strikes, lockouts, and lawsuits will become rare occurrences. 
However, at this moment to hope for such a world in the near 
future is unquestionably Utopian. Peace on earth to men of 
goodwill will ever remain a Christmas tide greeting and an 
ideal and never become a reality unless men are, first of all, 
willing to compromise, or, failing this, willing to submit their 
controversies to someone of their own choosing, whom they 
have recognized as impartial and competent in the field of 
conflict concerned. When the majority of men are willing to 
take these steps, peace on earth will then become a reality, for 
they will have learned to compromise and to arbitrate. 
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State Regulation of Business 


By Water S. RYDER 


STATE REGULATION OF BUSINESS is a subject on which there are different 
viewpoints. It is a seemingly safe and innocent subject. But actually it 
is full of dynamite, as is seen for example, in the wartime and postwar ex- 
periences of the Office of Price Administration. I do not propose to ex- 
plode any more of this dynamite than is necessary in a brief discussion. 


I 
ONE NOTES THE COINCIDENCE of two major and history-determining 
events in the year 1776, namely, the Declaration of American Independence 
and the publication of Adam Smith’s “Wealth of Nations.” The first 
was in the field of government, the second in economics, and both laid 
emphasis upon the same thing, that is, the natural rights of the individual 
citizen. 

In the Declaration of Independence, our forefathers claimed freedom 
from the British Crown in order that they might govern themselves with- 
out restriction from the outside. Taking their cue from the political and 
philosophical doctrines of the eighteenth century, they said, “We hold 
these truths to be self-evident: That all men are created equal; that they 
are endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable rights; that among 
these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. That, to secure these 
rights, governments are instituted among men, deriving their just powers 
from the consent of the governed.” 

Adam Smith and his colleagues in thought reacted against the mer- 
cantilist policies of Europe, the favoritism shown by the British govern- 
ment to the chartered companies, such as the East India Company, Hudson’s 
Bay Company, etc., and demanded free competitive enterprise among all 
merchants and traders. Smith made much of self-interest as the sure 
guide of business activity, and contended that free enterprise was the only 
certain basis of national prosperity and security. 

These economists did not cast out government entii.ly. The govern- 
ment’s functions were to exercise the police powers for the preservation of 
public order, the enforcement of rules of procedure, and the provision of 
national defense. Smith himself advocated education at public expense 
in order to make education available to the masses and thus equalize 
economic opportunity. He also allowed for public works for those 
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projects which in the nature of the case would not be profitable to private 
companies. 

This whole economic philosophy was basically one of laissez faire, that 
the government should keep its hands off economic affairs. There thus 
grew up the Manchester School of economics under which Great Britain, 
under free trade policy, amazed the world, and London became the trade 
and financial center of the nations. 


II 

THESE TWO PHILOSOPHIES, the one political, the other economic, have been 
combined in the practice of this republic of ours throughout the greater 
part of its history. Our growth during the nineteenth century was largely 
dominated by them, so much so that we have been accustomed to claim 
that rugged individualism has been the chief and most commendable 
characteristic of the American way of life. Looking back through the 
perspectives of the decades, we may be more inclined to call this ragged 
individualism, or, as Herman Finer has recently said, “drugged in- 
dividualism.” 

Private enterprise in canals, railroading, highway building, banking, 
mining, lumbering, agriculture, and business organizations of many sorts 
grew apace in all directions. Such enterprises were frequently accompanied 
by gambling, wildcat speculation, political chicanery and bribery, and 
recurring business depressions. Especially after the Civil War, great em- 
pires of business and industry grew up in our midst—strong, independent, 
self-reliant, often corrupt and dictatorial. 

The new form of business organization in the corporation lent itself 
admirably to the erection of these empires in the manufacturing and 
mercantile fields. To this form were added the trust, the merger, and the 
holding company. Among these aggregations of business and finance 
which eventually became defendants in court trials or appellants in the 
United States Supreme Court might be named: 


The Standard Oil Trust (1822) 
National Cash Register Co. (1884 f.) 
Diamond Match (1890s) 

American Tobacco (1890s) 

United States Rubber (1890s) 

General Electric (1890s) 

American Sugar Refining Co. (1895) 
United States Steel Corporation (1901) 
International Harvester Co. (1902 f.) 
Northern Securities (1904) 
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Aluminum Company (1905-1914) 
United Shoe Machinery Co. (1911) 


This tremendous expansion of Jaissez faire capitalism not only in Euro- 
pean countries but in this New World did not escape serious indictment 
by humanitarians and socialists. In its milder forms, socialism criticized 
the capitalist system for its unequal distribution of economic goods, be- 
cause its allocation of natural resources and goods was wasteful, because 
of its human waste through recurring cycles of unemployment, and 
because of its selfish group interests chiefly expressed by the profits 


motive. 

In its most radical form, socialism spoke through the Communist 
Manifesto of Karl Marx and Friedrick Engels (1848). In this famous 
document the workers of the world were challenged to unite against 
the evils of capitalism. These evils were analyzed as class warfare between 
the owners and the workers, the concentration of wealth and power in the 
hands of the few bourgeoisie against the many proletariat, the economic 
crises and depressions brought on by overproduction and maldistribution, 
and the exploitation of the workers by the employers through the extraction 
of surplus value. The decay and fall of capitalism was confidently pre- 
dicted; mass revolution by the oppressed classes would complete the process 
of destruction; and a dictatorship of the proletariat would be set up, 
leading ultimately to the realization of a classless society. 

To the astonishment of a good part of the unbelieving world, it is now 
a matter of history that the Marxian program became an experimental 
fact on a huge scale in the Russian Revolution of 1917, and has been 
vigorously perpetuated by Lenin and his successor Stalin to the present 
hour. 


As Marouts Cuixps has said, the democracies of the western world, with 


specific reference to Sweden, have been following ‘“‘the Middle Way.” 
In the United States, this is expressed by public regulation of business 
activity, federal and state. In fact, the doctrine of laissez faire has 
probably never had a one hundred per cent application. Early in the 
nineteenth century, the British parliament passed the Factory Acts in order 
to protect the workers and their families from the evils of the industrial 
revolution. Similar legislation followed in one form or another in the 
United States and other industrial nations. 

We could trace the beginnings of regulation in the United States to the 
first tariff law promoted by Alexander Hamilton (1791), and the charter- 
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ing of the First and later the Second Bank of the United States. The 
National Banking Act of 1863 was a milestone in public control of the 
banking and monetary systems of the country. Two federal acts are 
particularly important, as indicating the new commercial and industrial 
era of the nation, namely, the Interstate Commerce Act of 1887 and the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Act of 1890. 

The antecedents of the Interstate Commerce Act are to be found in the 
so-called Granger Cases of the North Central and Northwestern States. 
The railroads practiced discrimination so widely and imposed such heavy 
freight rates that farmers and other shippers sought redress through 
traffic regulatory laws in the state legislatures. Several such laws were 
enacted, and test cases were taken by the carriers to the Supreme Court 
of the United States. One of these, Munn v. Illinois (1876), affirmed by 
the court, became a precedent for such legislation. In this instance, the 
justices said that regulation of public warehouses was desirable and lawful 
because they were “affected with the public interest.” 

However, it was found in actual practice that merely state laws were 
incapable of regulating traffic that crossed state lines. The Interstate 
Commerce Act, therefore, expressed the position that interstate freight 
lay within federal rather than state and local jurisdiction. There arose 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, a semi-judicial body, whose duty 
it has been to regulate the railroads as to rates and service in the public 
interest. This act was supplemented by the Transportation Act of 1920, 
specifying the conditions of return of the railroads to private operation 
after World War I; by the Motor Carrier Act of 1935 which brought 
motor common carriers under control of the commission; and the Transpor- 
tation Act of 1940 which included the waterways of the nation. 

The Sherman Act declares that “every contract, combination in the 
form of trust or otherwise, or conspiracy, in restraint of trade or com- 
merce”? is illegal. This act was directed against the trusts, mergers, con- 
solidations, and holding companies which developed so widely during the 
the preceding quarter century. Out of this act developed several indict- 
ments against well-known corporations, especially after the opening of the 
present century. 

In 1914 there was enac:..; the Federal Trade Commission Act, pro- 
viding for the creation of an agency headed by five members whose tasks 
were delegated by Congress. Side by side with this, in the same year, 
came the Clayton Act as an amendment of the Sherman Act. Under 


1 Loc. cit., Section 1. 
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terms of the Clayton Act, “unfair methods of competition” were de- 
clared unlawful. In other words, the Sherman Act was more sharply 
defined and enforcing teeth were put into the law. 

As further illustrations of the rapid growth of federal regulation, we 
might mention the various conservation measures introduced by President 
Theodore Roosevelt, the Federal Reserve Banking Act during the Woodrow 
Wilson Administration in 1913, and numefous reformist measures during 
the New Deal Administration of Franklin D. Roosevelt in the Nineteen 
Thirties, such as the Security and Exchange Acts, the Social Security 
Act, the Wagner Labor Relations Act, the Agricultural Adjustment Act, 
the Fair Labor Standards Act, and the emergency control acts of World 
War Il. 

Corresponding developments in the regulatory field have been discernible 
in the states, as indicated by constitutional revisions and amendments on 
the one hand and statutes, ordinances, commissions, and boards on the 
other. Special attention is given to these within the state of Michigan. 
Some constitutional references follow: 


Art. II, Sec. 9: “No bill of attainder, ex post facto law or law impairing 
the obligation of contracts shall be passed.” 

Art. II, Sec. 20: ““No person shall be imprisoned for debt arising out of, 
or founded on a contract, express or implied, except in cases of fraud or 
breach of trust, or of moneys collected by public officers or in any pro- 
fessional employment.” 

Art. V, Sec. 7b: ‘“No member of the legislature shall be interested di- 
rectly or indirectly in any contract with the state or any county thereof, 
authorized by any law passed during the time for which he is elected, nor 
for one year thereafter.” 

Art. V, Sec. 30: “The legislatute shall pass no local or special act in any 
case where a general act can be made applicable, and whether a general act 
can be made applicable shall be a judicial question.” 

Art. VIII, Sec. 12: ‘‘No county shall incur any indebtedness which shall 
increase its total debt beyond three per cent of its assessed valuation, ex- 
cept counties having an assessed valuation of five million dollars or less, 
which counties may increase their total debt to five per cent of their as- 
sessed valuation.” (This amounts to an indirect protection of individual 
citizens and of business in regard to tax burdens. ) 

Art. VIII, Sec. 28: “No person, partnership, association or corporation 
operating a public utility shall have the right to the use of the highways, 
streets, alleys or other public places of any city, village or township for 
wires, poles, pipes, tracks or conduits, without the consent of the duly 
constituted authorities of such city, village or township; nor to transact 
a local business therein without first obtaining a franchise therefor from 
such city, village or township. . . .” 
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Art. VIII, Sec. 29: “No franchise or license shall be granted by any 
municipality of this state for a longer period than thirty years.” 

Art. X, Sec. 3: “The legislature shall provide by law a uniform rule of 
taxation, except on property paying specific taxes, and taxes shall be levied 
on such property as shall be prescribed by law... .” 

Art. X, Sec. 12: “The credit of the state shall not be granted to, nor in 
aid of any person, association or corporation, public or private.” 

Art. X, Sec. 13: “The state shall not subscribe to, nor be interested in the 
stock of any company, association or corporation.” 

Art. XII deals exclusively with Corporations: Sec. 1, Corporations may 
be formed under general laws, not by special act of the legislature; Sec. 3, 
“No corporation shall be created for a longer period than thirty years, 
except .. .”; Sec. § (a law at present under attack by certain insurance 
companies), ““No corporation shall hold any real estate for a longer period 
than ten years, except such real estate as shall be actually occupied by such 
corporation in the excrcise of its franchises”; Sec. 7, The legislature may 
pass laws establishing reasonable maximum rates of charges for the trans- 
portation of passengers and freight by railroads and express companie; Sec. 
8, ““No railroad corporation shall consolidate its stock, property or fran- 
chises with any other railroad corporation owning a parallel or competing 


It is surprising to find that, apart from the executive, legislative, and 
judicial branches of state government, there are about one hundred and 
ninety units enumerated. These run from the State Department of Agri- 
culture to the Plumbing Board, or from the Department of Conservation 
to the Michigan Weather Service. Most important for our present purpose 
is the existence of about three dozen agencies which are directly concerned 
with business in one form or another, such as the following: 


State Department of Agriculture (14 bureaus) 

State Banking Department 

Department of Conservation 

Michigan Corporations and Securities Commission 

State Board of Education (private contracts) 

Department of Insurance 

Department of Labor and Industry 

Labor Mediation Board 

Liquor Control Commission (state and private stores) 

Michigan Public Service Commission 

Michigan Racing Commission 

Department of State, with its Motor Vehicle Division, Gasoline Tax 
Division, Building and Loan Division, and Chain Store Tax 
Division 

State Tax Commission (tax supervision) 

Michigan Unemployment Compensation Commission 
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State Regulation of Business 


Michigan State Board of Accountancy 

Michigan Board of Aeronautics 

Board of Examiners of Architects, Engineers, and Surveyors, 
Board of Examiners of Barbers 

Board of Examiners of Basic Sciences (practice of healing) 
Board of Registration in Chiropody 

Board of Chiropractic Examiners 

State Board of Cosmetology 

Michigan State Board of Dentistry 

Electrical Administrative Board 

State Board of Embalmers and Funeral Directors 

Board of Law Examiners 

Board of Registration in Medicine 

Michigan Board of Registration of Nurses and Trained Attendants 
Board of Examiners in Optometry 

State Board of Osteopathic Registration and Examination 
Michigan Board of Pharmacy 

Plumbing Board 


The explosive factors in this subject are well summarized in the frank 
and even acrimonious debate between two well-known authors, namely, 
Friedrich A. Hayek in “The Road to Serfdom’”? and Herman Finer in 
“Road to Reaction.”* Hayek states the reactionary viewpoint against all 
forms of regulation and planning on the part of government, while Finer, 
with fairer historic and scientific analysis, shows how in England and 
America freedom and planning can be and are being combined to strengthen 
democratic society. 

Central Michigan College of Education 


* Friedrich A. Hayek, The Road to Serfdom (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1944), 


’ Herman Finer, Road to Reaction (Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1946). 
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The Family-Type Farm Since the War 


Wat has happened since the war to the backbone of the nation—the 
American farm home? What has happened to the thousands of home- 
steads in the countryside? 

Wartime high profits in agricultural products have made industrialists 
of our rural people. And just as industrialism finally destroys the cities it 
creates, it will likewise destroy the traditional rural way of life if not con- 
trolled. It will destroy the farm home and break up family life. 

Lured by high wages in the early days of the war, thousands of farm 
families moved to the great industrial cities to work in war plants. Up- 
rooted from their traditional way of life and no longer needed in the fac- 
tories, many of these families are roving over the highways in trailers and 
old cars, seeking to find a few acres on which to settle. Many more are 
obliged to take up work on the large mass-production corporation farms. 
For these latter, life is little better than that of the city. These families 
must still face insecurity, wage-slavery, and utter dependence. 

With this breakdown of family land ownership and with its agrarian 
economy, the American family is losing its last distinctive economic func- 
tion asa family. The farm family as the productive unit of basic essentials 
for living is gradually giving way to the incorporated commercial type of 
farm. With the continued industrialization of food, clothing and shelter, 
the opportunities for family security and personal expression through cre- 
ative activity are becoming more and more dim. 

The land given to man and blessed by the Creator is safe only in the 
hands of respectful small farm owners. It is only the family-type farmer 
owning his farm who looks upon the good earth with respect and love. 
He alone has the deep conviction of his responsibility in the stewardship 
of the land which in his hands is destined to produce food, clothing and 
shelter for himself and family and many of his brethren. 

If democracy, freedom, religion and life itself are to be kept safe and 
secure, it means that our major battle is yet to be fought on the home 
front by saving the family-owned farms. Success in this struggle can 
only be measured in terms of what we plan and actually de to establish the 
family-type home on productive land. 

JosePH V. URBAIN 


National Catholic Rural Life Conference, 
Des Moines, lowa 


Cyclical Influences on Newspaper Advertising 


By V. KINTER 


A DETAILED EXAMINATION of the effects of recent business cycles on news- 
paper advertising seems especially appropriate at this time in view of our 
return to peacetime living. The behavior of newspaper advertising after 
World War I, for example, may by the process of historical analogy shed 
a little light on what publishers might expect in the years after World 
War II, although the comparison would have to be tempered by the changed 
competitive position of the newspaper. Moreover, we can presume that 
the business cycle will recur, barring some new stratagem in managing 
our economy, now that the stimulation of war is gone. 

Such a study gains even more significance if, as is done in this paper, the 
effects of the cycle on different classifications of newspaper advertising are 
examined, as well as on newspaper advertising in general. It will be seen 
that the longer term trends in the various classifications of advertising 
were not comforting to publishers in the years just before World War II. 
If the postwar period is as prosperous as many persons expect, the un- 
favorable trend need not be resumed. Moreover, the newspaper industry 
has initiated vigorous action to protect itself against the competition of 
other media. 

A number of statistical series were used in the examination of the 
cyclical movements of newspaper advertising. These included: 

1. Yearly statistics on advertising linage in newspapers of 23 cities com- 
piled by Editor and Publisher, 1914-43. To facilitate handling of this 
material for comparative purposes, index numbers with a 1935-39 base 
were prepared. The use of the 1935-39 base permitted better comparison 
of advertising fluctuations with other well known business indexes using 
the same base. Eight-year moving averages were used to eliminate the 
effects of the cycles which occurred during this 30-year period. Because 
the periodicity of cycles is not precisely uniform, this device alone was not 
entirely successful, although a fairly smooth long-term curve was obtained. 

2. Monthly data of advertising linage in the 23 cities were studied for 
the period 1921-43. Seasonal variation was eliminated and an index was 
prepared using a 1935—39 base. 

3. In order to observe the boom and subsequent depression that oc- 


“The Effects of Differences in Incomes on Newspaper Circulation” by the writer in 
the Journalism Quarterly, September, 1945, included an examination of the behavior of 
newspaper circulation during recent business cycles. 
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curred in 1920 and 1921, data compiled by the New York Post of monthly 
advertising in newspapers of 22 cities were used. 

4. Advertising linage statistics for newspapers in 52 cities, as compiled 
by Media Records, were studied for the period 1929-43. These data were 
of special value because the total linage was broken down into various 
classifications, which, it was found, responded differently during the cycle. 
Seasonal variation in these data also was eliminated in order to compare 
fluctuations of the different classifications of advertising. 

5. McCann-Erickson indexes of newspaper advertising for the period 
1914 to the present time also were available for checking purposes. This 
index has a 1928-32 base. 

6. For comparative purposes, various indexes compiled by the Federal 


TABLE I 


ADVERTISING, INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION (COMPOSITE), AND PRODUCTION 
or Non-DuraBLE MANUFACTURED Goops 
(1935-39 = 100) 


Composite Production Non-Durable Goods 


1914 76 46 

1915 76 59 

1916 86 75 

1917 88 77 

1918 85 75 
1919 118 72 62 
1920 135 75 60 
1921 122 58 57 
1922 127 73 67 
1923 136 88 72 
1924 135 82 69 
1925 142 91 70 
1926 147 96 79 
1927 143 95 83 
1928 142 99 85 
1929 148 110 93 
1930 127 91 84 
1931 116 75 79 
1932 93 58 70 
1933 85 69 79 
1934 93 75 81 
1935 96 87 90 
1936 105 103 100 
1937 107 113 106 
1938 95 80 95 
1939 97 108 108 
1940 98 123 113 
1941 100 155 135 
1942 95 199 158 
1943 108 239 176 


Sources: Editor and Publisher, Federal Reserve Board. 
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Reserve System, the Department of Commerce, and the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics were examined in connection with fluctuations in the advertising 
indexes. 

In order to get an overall picture of the cyclical movement of news- 
paper advertising, index numbers representing Editor and Publisher figures 
on advertising in 23 cities are compared in Table I with the composite 
Federal Reserve index of production and the index of production of non- 
durable goods. It is evident that the advertising index follows approxi- 
mately the same cyclical pattern as the production indexes. In general, 
except for the wild boom in advertising in 1919 and 1920’ when newsprint 
became available again after the famine of World War I, the advertising 
index moves with somewhat milder oscillations than the composite produc- 
tion index. The index of non-durable manufactured goods, however, is 
subject in general to even smaller oscillations than the advertising index. 

Several other characteristics of the movements of advertising linage 
should be pointed out. Table I indicates the sluggish recovery of news- 
paper advertising from the 1932 depression and the downward trend in 
linage since the Twenties. The figures are not presented here, but this 
downward trend was substantiated by eight-year moving averages covering 
the period 1914-43. The resulting smooth curve rose to a peak about 
1926 after which it declined steadily until about 1936 when a slow 
recovery appeared to be evident. As can be seen in Table I, the raw index 
of advertising linage turned upward after 1933. Its peak of the Twenties 
was reached in 1929. 

From the time the United States entered World War II, and to. some 
extent even before, newsprint supplies were curtailed and during the war 
years newspapers were forced to curtail the volume of advertising they 
would accept. As a result, statistics of advertising in newspapers for 1942, 
1943, and 1944 are hardly indicative of the volume which might have been 
attained if newsprint had been in ample supply. It is interesting to note, 
however, that the high rate of productive activity of 1939, 1940, and 1941, 
all peace years and the last years before allocations of newsprint were 
severely reduced, was not reflected in a high rate of activity in newspaper 
advertising, which still appeared to be suffering from severe depression. 
In other words, the poor showing made by newspaper advertising indicates 
that the newspaper publishing industry, if papers in 23 cities can be re- 
garded as a sample, was still struggling along in a depressed state long 
after business had become active under the stimulus of war abroad and 
preparation for war at home. Data on newspapers in 52 cities confirm 
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the persistently depressed state of newspaper advertising in comparison 
with the Twenties. 

This does not mean that all newspapers had not secowend substantially 
from depression lows in advertising linage. On the contrary, some were 
carrying the largest volumes in their histories. Moreover, the decline in 
the number of newspapers meant that the available volume was spread 
around more generously than it might otherwise have been. But the fact 
remains that the situation was one which apparently has at last spurred 
publishers into action in an attempt to preserve esti dt advertising from 
the inroads of other media. 

One other point concerning the behavior of the index of yearly ad- 
vertising linage in Table I should be mentioned because it bears-on the 
cyclical behavior of newspaper advertising. On two occasions, the ad- 
vertising index, it will be observed, lagged behind the production indexes 
by one year in the upturn. In the brief recession of 1927, which is barely 
noticeable in yearly data of production, the advertising linage reached its 
low a year later in 1928. Again, in the Great Depression, the production 
indexes hit low in 1932 but the bottom of the depression for advertising 
was one year later, in 1933. The question of the lag of the advertising 
index behind the production indexes and other indexes will be examined 
further in monthly data later in this study. 

As has been indicated, the slump in late 1920 and 1921 was modified for 
newspaper advertising by the postwar scramble for markets and the conse- 
quent intense demand for advertising of all kinds. As there was no radio 
industry at that time, most of the advertising in which immediacy was a 
factor in presentation of the sales message went to the newspapers. From 
1920 to 1921, advertising linage in 22 cities declined only 9 per cent, 
while many other indexes were recording much more pronounced retreats. 
In the period between 1921 and 1929, the recessions in business activity 
and advertising were minor. Hence, it is not until the Great Depression 
beginning in 1929 that a good picture of the relative stability of newspaper 
advertising, in comparison with other industries, can be established. In 
the latter stages of the period between 1929 and 1937, a comparison be- 
tween advertising and other measures of economic activity may be marred 
by what developed into a chronic failure of newspaper advertising to 
recover more from the depression lows. 

Table II shows the amount of decline and subsequent recovery of news- 
paper advertising, income payments, automobile production and steel ingot 
production from 1929 to 1937, and the recession and recovery from 1937 
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to 1941. Steel production was influenced by war abroad and preparation 
at home for war after late 1938 and hence bounced back from the slump 
of late 1937 and early 1938 quicker than might have been expected in more 
normal times. 


TABLE II 


PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING LINAGE, INCOME PAYMENTS, STEEL 
INcot PropuCTION, AND AUTOMOBILE PRODUCTION 1929-41 


Income Steel Auto 


Advertising Payments Production Production 


Per cent Decline, 1929— 
Year of Depression Low" .. 41 
Per cent Recovery, Depression 
Low to 1937 
Per cent Decline, 1937-38 ... 
Per cent Recovery, 1938-41 .. 


* Advertising low was 1933; others, 1932. 

Source: Advertising—Editor and Publisher data for 23 cities; Income payments— 
Departments of Commerce; Steel Ingot production, American Iron and Steel Institute; 
Automobile Production, Department of Commerce. 

Material used in Table II is yearly averages of monthly data. Subse- 
quently month-to-month oscillations in advertising will be examined. 
However, it would appear from Table II that newspaper advertising linage 
does not oscillate so widely as some other economic series, aJthough it is less 
stable than some others. This relative stability has been welcomed by the 
publisher, of course, but he would feel more sure of the future if the 
stickiness of the recovery of advertising from declines in recent years had 
not been greater than the stickiness on the downside. 

A detailed examination of monthly data gives a further indication of 
the timing and scope of the cyclical movements of advertising as compared 
with other economic activity. Such a study is important in ascertaining 
the periods and amplitudes of the cycles in advertising as compared with 
other series. 

In the depression of 1921, the low point in advertising linage in news- 
papers of 22 cities, as compiled by the New York Post, was reached in 
July of that year, aiter adjustment for seasonal variation. The Federal 
Reserve composite index of production scraped bottom in March and April. 
The Cleveland Trust Company’s index of American industrial activity 
was at a low in March. Bottom point of the Federal Reserve Board’s index 
of department store sales, however, did not come until October. Bank 
debits in 141 cities were at a low in August. 

Advertising, then, turned the corner after industrial activity began to 
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improve, moderately ahead of department store sales, and at the same time 
as bank debits. This is interesting, because in most other cycles in subse- 
quent years, advertising was one of the last magnitudes to show im- 
provement. 

The minor oscillations in business activity during the period between 
1921 and 1929, a period of generally more activity in business, caused no 
major fluctuations in indexes compiled from monthly advertising linage in 
23 cities. As the yearly data indicated, the trend was up during most of 
the period. Because of its length, the monthly index is not reproduced 
here. 

This index, being based on monthly data, was, of course, more sensitive 
than the annual data used in Table I. It held at an almost even keel during 
1924, a year of moderate recession as measured by production indexes, at 
levels only a shade below 1923. Improvement did not begin until January 
of 1925. Department stores sales were at their low in July and August, 
after adjustment for seasonal variation. The low point of industrial pro- 
duction was in July. In this brief recession, then, advertising did not 
react as much as some other measures of business activity, but it was more 
sluggish in the upturn. However, the very modest setback suffered by ad- 
vertising during this brief recession did not begin until February, 1924, 
whereas industrial production began a retreat in July, 1923, and bank 
debits started to ease in June, 1923. 

The recession in 1927 was minor as measured by the composite index 
of industrial production and reached a low point in October and November 
of that year. The employment index of the Bureau of Labor Statistics was 
at a low in July and held in that area for several months. The index of 
production of non-durable manufactured goods showed only a minor dip 
in this recession and the monthly average for 1927 was above that for 
1926. The low point came in December, 1927, and January, 1928. The 
low in department store sales was recorded in September. The advertising 
index reached its low in November, 1927, and scraped along at the bottom, 
only a shade above the low point until October, 1928. 

In this reaction, newspaper advertising suffered a more prolonged set- 
back than many other measures of economic activity. It is interesting to 
note that this time, in contrast to the previous setbacks, the retreat in 
newspaper advertising, in addition to lasting longer, began sooner and was 
more severe than the setback in industrial activity. By this time, the 
growth, which had prevailed in newspaper advertising for some yea’s, 
appears to have been arrested. 
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Recovering sluggishly from the levels of 1928, newspaper advertising 
reached a high in April and May of 1929. The index then stood at 149, 
compared with the 1926 high of 148. The index began a slow retreat after 
May which turned into a rout by the end of the year, when in December 
the figure was 138. For comparison with other indexes, the composite 
index of industrial production topped out at 114 in June, July, and 
August, 1929, a month behind advertising. The high in non-durable 
manufactured goods came in July, two months after newspaper advertising, 
but held steady at a shade below the top until November, by which time 
advertising linage was in full retreat. Employment was at a peak in 
September, four months after the peak in advertising. Department store 
sales touched their 1929 peak in March, June, and September but did not 
show serious decline until after the year’s end. It would appear that this 
time newspaper advertising was one of the first measures of economic 
activity to turn downward. 

More and more statistical series became available in the Thirties. An 
examination of both the new and old series indicates that advertising 
was one of the laggards in halting the retreat from the boom levels of 
1929. The low in the composite index of industrial production came in 
July, 1932, although recovery was slow throughout 1932, and another 
relapse occurred in early 1933. The low in department store sales was 
in March, 1933; income payments, reported by the Department of Com- 
merce, were at a low in the same months. The bottom in employment 
came in July, 1932. The Cleveland Trust Company’s index of industrial 
activity recorded its low of the depression in July, 1932. 

Advertising, as measured by the monthly index, touched a depression 
low of 84 in November, 1932, and held this level through February, 1933. 
The recovery was so slow, however, that the monthly average for 1933, 
as previously pointed out, was below that of 1932, whereas all other indexes 
climbed in the late spring and early summer of 1933, although in some 
cases the gains were partly erased by the end of the year. The McCann- 
Erickson index of newspaper advertising continued to slip until March, 
1933, and the monthly average of this index for 1933 also was well below 
the 1932 average. 

Newspaper advertising reached a high of 110 in March and April, 1937; 
by the year’s end it receded to 101. As for the timing of other indexes 
in topping out in 1937, the composite index of industrial activity was at 
a high in May, non-durable manufactured goods in April and May, and 
employment in August and September. Again advertising was among the 
first measures of economic activity to turn downward. 
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It is possible to compare advertising in 1937 with retail sales of various 
classifications, as Department of Commerce data on r. il sales have been 
available since 1935. 

The index of all retail sales, corrected for seasonal variations, hit a peak 
in May, 1937, of 112.4 per cent of the 1935-39 average, compared with 
the advertising peak of 110 per cent of the 1935-39 average in March and 
April. The peak of non-durable goods stores of 108.9 per cent also came 
in May. The peak in durable goods sales was 124.5 per cent in July. The 
high in department store sales, as reported by the Federal Reserve Board, 
came in July, and was reached again in September. 

Thus the advertising index began to slip before retail sales of any 
classification. Moreover, the amplitude of the boom in advertising in 1937 
was not as great as that of either durable or non-durable goods or retail sales 
of all classes combined. 

In the brief, but sharp, recession of 1938, the advertising index slipped 
to 94 in June, 1938, and stayed there through November. Industrial 
production went down to 81 in May and June of 1938 but recovered to 
101 by the end of the year. Employment reached a low in June. The 
bottom of 96.9 in sales of all retail stores came in May. Again it appears 
that advertising lagged behind other measures of economic activity in 
initiating a recovery. 

In short, newspaper advertising, since about 1926, appears, as indicated 
by monthly data, to have led the downturns during recessions of business 
activity and to have reached bottom later or dragged along the bottom 
after other indexes have turned upward. Moreover, the monthly figures 
seem to confirm the evidence of the yearly data that the fluctuations of 
newspaper advertising are not as violent, in recent years particularly, as 
the oscillations of some other measures of economic activity. This can be 
seen in the monthly data in Table III. 

An opportunity to determine the movements of the various classifica- 


TABLE III 
FLucTUATIONS IN ADVERTISING COMPAR{D WITH OTHER INDEXES 
ae Industrial Income All Retail 
Advertising Production Employment Payments Sales 
1929 peak be ae 149 114 110.3 125 NA 
84 53 61 63.1 NA 
1937 peak nee re 110 121 112.2 110.8 118.4 
eae 94 81 85.4 96.2 96.9 
1941 average .... 100 125 127.7 137.1 138.6 


‘NA=Not Available. 
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tions of newspaper advertising during the stages of the business cycle is 
provided by compilations of advertising linage of papers in 52 cities. 

The classification of advertising used by Media Records segregates news- 
paper advertising linage into two general groups, classified and display. 
Display advertising is further subdivided into retail, automotive, general, 
and financial. Most of the national falls into the general and automotive 
classifications. Revenue from sale of classified and retail advertising, 
therefore, comes mostly from local sources, while the bulk of the automo- 
tive and general is placed with the newspaper by or through agencies or 
representatives of outside advertisers. Financial advertising is an impor- 
tant source of revenue to some newspapers in large cities, particularly those 
in the leading financial. centers. Most newspapers do not carry a large 
volume of financial advertising, however. 

Three-quarters to five-sixths of the total linage, according to an analysis 
of Media Records’ totals of advertising in the 52 cities, is display. Two- 
thirds of the display linage is retail as a rule, although the percentage 
appears to vary with the business cycle. 

Because of wartime distortions in the supplies of goods and services 
coming into the market, the peacetime relations of the various classifications 
of advertising to the total linage have been distorted. For example, the 
percentage of classified advertising in late 1942, 1943, and 1944 was 
larger than in peacetime, due in large measure to the “Help Wanted” ad- 
vertising. Because of the widespread use of “institutional” advertising, 
the general classification made a better showing in 1943 and early 1944 
than it had for some years. 

Although the oscillations of the various classifications are to be ex- 
amined in detail, two tables will give an idea of the extent of the move- 
ments in the various classifications during recent years. 

Table IV shows the relative movements in the principal classifications 
since 1929, The base year is 1929 and yearly linage is used. Financial 


TABLE IV 


YEAR MOVEMENTS OF ADVERTISING Data, IN 52 Cities, 1929-1943 
(1929 equals 100) 


Automotive Classified 
1929 
1933 
1937 
1938 
1943 


Source: Media Records data. 
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advertising, being concentrated in a relatively few newspapers, is not 
included. The year 1933 was selected because for all classifications of 
advertising except automotive it was the low year of the Great Depression, 

The significant factors of the table, which bear further examination, 
appear to be the failure of advertising linage of any classification to recover 
to 1929 levels, the greater relative stability of retail advertising, and the 
sharp downward trend of automotive advertising. Classified also appears 
to be more stable than automotive or general advertising. 

Table V covers the same period, but uses 1941, the last year of peace 
and a year of great prosperity, as a base. The base is the monthly average 
in each classification for 1941, while the indexes for other years are 
computed on the basis of the absolute highs and lows reached in monthly 
linage statistics, uncorrected for seasonal variation. 


TABLE V 
ABSOLUTE HicHs AND Lows REACHED BY ADVERTISING INDEXES, 1929-1941 

All Tél. 

Class Dis. Auto. Finan. General Retail 
ee ee 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
Low, 1938 ..... 76 81 73 45 70 75 73 
High, 1936-37 . 125 115 130 213 174 170 126 
Low, 1932-33 .. 66 60 67 51 74 5S 64 
High, 1929 .... 168 135 176 345 442 232 162 


The lows and highs in the 1938 recession, the 1936-1937 boom, the 
1932-1933 depression, and the 1929 boom were reached in different months. 
Retail and classified again appear to show the most stability over the cycle. 

From this it would appear that the retail and classified advertising, both 
of which are sold almost entirely to local merchants, are the most dependable 
sources of revenue for the newspaper. 

It is of interest to examine the cyclical movements of some of the 
classifications of newspaper advertising with certain other indexes which 
reflect cyclical changes. 

The retail advertising index, adjusted for seasonal variation with 1935- 
1939 equal to 100, moved over a narrow range of from 93 to 108 from 
1935 through 1941, after which the index loses significance because of 
wartime distortions. Most of the time the index fluctuated between 95 
and 105. Sales of all retail stores ranged after an adjustment for seasonal 
variation from 77.9 to 152.5 during the period 1935-1941. In other words, 
the oscillation in the sales index was greater than the movement in the 
retail advertising index. The relationship of advertising to sales of all 
retail stores, of course, is not precise because all stores do not advertise. 
Moreover, other classifications of advertising influence retail sales also. 
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The 1937 peak in newspaper retail advertising was reached in April, 
compared with the May peak in retail sales. In 1938 retail advertising 
scraped bottom for four months, starting in June. The retail sales index 
was on the bottom in May and then turned upward with increasing 
momentum, whereas the recovery in retail advertising through 1941 was 
feeble. 

A persistent downward trend was evident in automotive advertising 
in newspapers after 1929 at least. A comparison of an index of automotive 
advertising, base being 1935-1939, with the index of retail automobile 
sales of the Department of Commerce is enlightening. From mid-1929 
through 1941, the index of automobile sales, corrected for seasonal vari- 
ation, ranged between 210 and 30. During the same period, the index of 
automobile advertising had fluctuated between 229 and 58. This does not 
reveal the true picture, however. In 1941, automobile advertising was 
running at considerably less than half its 1929 value. 

The depression low in the automobile sales index came in July, 1932, 
although the figure was almost duplicated in March, 1933. Automotive 
advertising touched bottom in November and December of 1932 and 
showed a fair measure of improvement thereafter. 

The 1937 peak in automotive sales was in July and August, whereas the 
peak in automobile advertising came nearly a year earlier in 1936, although 
the volume held up fairly well until June and July of 1937. 

The charge is sometimes made that advertising amplifies the boom and 
depression stages of the business cycle. This study of yearly and monthly 
data, both for all classifications and for individual classifications, would 
hardly bear out such a charge in regard to newspaper advertising. 

Total newspaper advertising, as well as its principal classifications, ap- 
pears to fluctuate less during the cycle than many other important magni- 
tudes. Moreover, newspaper advertising has in recent years been one of 
the first magnitudes to turn downward and one of the most sluggish to 
recover. 

Newspaper advertising can hardly be charged with prolonging the boom 
when it has been one of the first to turn downward. More vigorous use of 
newspaper advertising when the first dawn of improvement appeared might 


have hastened recovery. However, if any conclusions can be drawn, the 
greater stability of newspaper advertising might indicate that it has been 
a modifier rather than an amplifier of the cycle. 

The more probable conclusion is that newspaper advertising is a passive 
factor. Other considerations determine the duration and amplitude of 
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each cycle. When an entrepreneur thinks that an increment of expendi- 
ture for advertising will yield even a slightly larger increment in profits, 
he will expand his newspaper advertising budget. If he believes the incre- 
ment in profits will be less than the increment in expenditure for ad- 
vertising, he will contract his budget. Such a decision will be influenced, 
of course, by the phase of the cycle and the degree of optimism or 
pessimism prevailing at the moment. 

In summary, this paper has demonstrated that newspaper advertising has 
fluctuated over rather wide ranges in conformity with cyclical movements 
in business activity during the last 30 years, the period covered by the 
study, although the fluctuations have not been as violent as have movements 
in all other measures of economic activity. 

Furthermore, newspaper advertising enjoyed a rising trend until about 
1926, after which the longer term movement was down, at least until 
the late Nineteen Thirties. Since that time, the distortions brought about 
by the war have obscured both the cyclical and trend patterns. 

Different classifications of newspaper advertising have not behaved uni- 
formly, but the advertising sold to the local merchant appears to have had 
the greatest stability in recent years. In general, the recovery pattern of 
all classifications of newspaper advertising from the 1932 depression was 
disheartening. 


School of Commerce, 
Northwestern University 
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Political Movements—Their Strength and Weakness 


By Francis N&ILson 


Ir Is NOT FOR LACK of movements that peace drags her weary steps so 
slowly toward the dreamland of the idealists. Indeed, if movements in 
themselves could do anything to help her on her way, she would have 
reached her goal long ago. Richard Brinsley Sheridan once remarked that 
political and reform activities were in the nature of purgatives and good 
for the agitators. Few people, however, have the slightest idea of the vast 
number of organizations that are now at work in various directions, trying 
to solve the racial, national, international, and economic problems that 
afflict us. - Neil MacNeil, in his excellent work, ““An American Peace,” 
informs us: “One year after our entry into the war more than 1000 or- 
ganizations in the United States were planning for the post-war world. 
Some estimates ran as high as 1500.”" 

At this time perhaps the movements have trebled in number. But for 
those who think that blueprint organizations can deal with the political 
difficulties arising from war I would advise reading Mr. MacNeil’s profound 
study, which deals with the essentials of peace as no other work has at- 
tempted. It is the only one I have seen of all those produced during the 
strife that treats understandingly of the economic basis of freedom. 


I 

To My MIND there is a great difference between the work done by these 
organizations and that which was accomplished here and in England from 
the time of the American Revolution until the abolition of the Corn Laws. 
I should like to point out that the agitators of reform 170 years ago would 
have made little progress had they not gathered about them the most 
brilliant radical critics of government that any period can boast. Today 
our movements languish because the masses have not been told the reasons 
for them with the withering pungency that the pamphleteers aimed at the 
injustices and imbecilities of the politicians of their time. 

I believe a movement destitute of a satirist or a poet cannot be effective, 
for it is like a knife without an edge. Think of what Charles Churchill 
was to Wilkes and the North Briton! Where today shall we find a Byron 
to give us our “Age of Bronze” or, indeed, a Shelley to pen for us such 
verses as ‘“Men of England”? 


‘New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1944, p. 2. 
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A Junius is required to strip our politicians naked to the gaze of their 
victims, but where shall we look for him? Surely our controversies lack 
spice and seasoning. Hence the insipid cant that is served us by the 
denizens of legislatures and the naive leaders of our vainglorious move- 
ments. 

What would happen today if another Voltaire were to appear in our 
midst and present us with a “Candide” up to date, or a “Micromegas”? 
This thought has come to me frequently of late, but I seem to get no 
farther with it because I am conscious that the author would not find a 
publisher. This is no age for such a critic. We seem to have lost all sense 
of the value of having our shortcomings placed vividly before us. We 
do not like to be disturbed in our smug condition. 

Perhaps the reason for this is that during the past four wars it has 
been the fashion to hold the enemy up to scorn and gloat over his sins 
rather than our own. It was very different years ago. In Queen Anne’s 
day England was well blessed to have Swift ready at all times to reveal 
the incompetence and roguery of politicians and to enlighten the people 
upon the cause of their miseries. Alas, there is no one now to write “A 
Tale of a Tub.” Strangely enough, many of the people against whom 
this barbed shaft of criticism was directed read it and did not hesitate to 
say that it was a witty exposition of the political, religious, and social 
defects of the time. The old Duchess of Marlborough enjoyed it 
thoroughly, although Swift so often took the Duke to task for his cus- 
tomary backsliding and thoroughly selfish aims. 

Probably there is no one so familiar with the waywardness of the men of 
our time who is capable of giving us something akin in criticism to “The 
History of John Bull.”* Of this essay Sir Walter Scott wrote: 


Among the pieces usually published in Swift’s works, of which he is not 
the author, there is none which can bear comparison with the “History of 
John Bull.” It is not only a satire original in its outline, but the exquisite 
simplicity, brevity, and solemnity of the narrative, is altogether inimitable. 
If our author’s Tale of a Tub be considered as the prototype of John Bull, 
it may be allowed to contain a greater display of learning, but is certainly 
deficient in the unaffected and ludicrous simplicity of the latter satire.‘ 


The times are out of joint, and nothing so convincing of this fact 
strikes one as the general apathy and indifference of all classes of society. 
Only very few people seem to be interested in a rule of conduct that would 


2“The Works of Jonathan Swift,” 2nd ed., Edinburgh, Archibald Constable and Co., 
1824, Vol. X, pp. 3-214. 

3“The Works,” Vol. VI, pp. 3-215. 

4 Ibid., p. 3. 
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apply to government and to the subject also. Undoubtedly one of the 
reasons for this is that most of us are illiterate. The advertisers confess 
that their appeal must be made to the mentality of a child of eight. In- 
deed, one profound student makes a sweeping declaration: 


A democracy of semantic illiterates, of persons unable to perceive the 
meaning of what they read, is unpleasant to contemplate. We are satisfied 
with a skill that the feeble-minded can master, confuse sound with sense, 
and believe that our population can really understand. There is no greater 
delusion... .° 

No one seems to contrast the condition of today with that of Swift’s 
time, when the great mass of the people had little or no schooling. Since 
the days of The Freeman® many have asked me why the pamphleteer has 
disappeared from our midst and is now regarded as the ornithologist re- 
gards the great auk. What amI to reply? It is difficult enough to remind 
my friends that somehow the people have lost their sense of the fitness of 
things. In support of such a suggestion the plea is brought forward that 
the system of education is to blame. Then begins a game of futile recrimi- 
nation in which the parents blame the teachers, and the teachers counter by 
heaping opprobrium upon the parents. Anyway, no one can deny that 
the apathy and indifference of the public exist and that there is no call 
today for a Voltaire or a Swift. 


I 

FEW REALIZE the importance of Paine and by what means he educated 
the common people of this country in the principles of government which 
enabled them finally to throw off the Hanoverian yoke. Both “Common 
Sense” and ““The Crisis” were epoch-making pamphlets, and they reveal a 
knowledge of the affairs of humankind that is far beyond anything pro- 
duced by our mentors today. Who will deny the charge that the criticism 
given to us during the past twenty years by our authors runs from one 
mild source into a shallow mold, and takes the same shape and form of the 
emasculated criticism of a so-called liberal politician whose opposition to 
the usual trend is couched in apologetics that are merciful and cause little 
self-examination? 

We really ought to take stock of the sad fiscal position in which we 
grovel and learn whether we are bankrupt of sound political ideas such as 


°H. R. Huse, “The Illiteracy of the Literate,” New York and London, D. Appleton- 
Century Company, Inc., 1933, p. 8. 

° A weekly paper edited by Francis Neilson and Albert Jay Nock, New York, 1920-24. 
For “The Story of The Freeman,” by Francis Neilson, see AM. Jour. Econ. Socio., Vol. 6, 
No. 1 (October, 1946), Special Supplement. 
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those which were common in the days after the Republic was firmly 
established as an example that other States should follow. It may be 
asked how it would have been possible in this country 170 years ago (and 
in England for more than one hundred years—extending through the 
last part of the eighteenth century beyond the middle of the nineteenth) 
to have wrought the wonders of reform which saved the people from 
servility. Only ruthless criticism of the evils of government could have 
brought about the extraordinary changes of that period. 

Men were not afraid then. Indeed, they were willing to risk their necks 
in agitating for the removal of injustices which bore heavily upon their 
everyday existence. However, it cannot be said that the changes that were 
made as a consequence of all the agitations brought to them more than a 
modicum of their demands. Bureaucratic tyranny is of long life, and 
once a vested interest is set’ up, it is hard to shift. No one should know 
this better than the people who speak the English tongue; and, yet, strange 
to say, of all the reforms of which the authors were the most optimistic 
the greatest failure has been that of the education of the masses. 

It is hard to refute the charge that the more schooling the children re- 
ceive, the less they learn. One reason for the bewildering state of affairs 
wrought by wars, tariffs, ard strikes is that the history that is taught in 
the schools today is utterly valueless so far as informing the student is 
concerned. He is told nothing about the struggles of his fathers who de- 
sired to make the world a safer and better place for posterity. 

The lack of historical understanding can easily be demonstrated by 
asking a group of business men to state what they know about the reasons 
for the Revolutionary War. Questions have been put to leaders in the 
world of finance and industry about their knowledge of the author of 
“Common Sense”; what the objections were to the Stamp Act; and what 
Charles Fox’s position was regarding the revolt in America. Such simple 
tests of historical awareness have been given to men who boast about their 
years spent at the great universities, without drawing from them intelligent 
replies. 

How, then, is it to be expected that a change for the better in economic 
and political affairs can be brought about through the electorate? Speaking 
to a banker a few months ago about the fiscal position in this country 
and the dangers of inflation, I reminded him of what John Taylor said 
in 1794: 


. . . A constitutional expulsion of a stock-jobbing paper interest, in every 
shape, out of the national legislature, can alone recover the lost principles 
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of a representative government, and save the nation from being owned— 
bought—and sold... .” 

My friend appeared to be shocked at such an unpatriotic utterance, and 
when I remarked that Taylor was something of a prophet and his state- 
ment fitted the condition in which we found ourselves, he waved it aside 
as the utterance of a discontented politician. Then, in soothing tones, he 
told me not to worry, that this was a democracy now and things would 
work out all right in the end. 

For more than fifty years I have been studying very closely the pre- 
dictions of those intellectually lazy people who have faith in political 
democracy and who imagine that an apathetic electorate can do wonders 
in the way of saving a country from bankruptcy. 


Ill 

Ir 1s Now nearly a century since the great political ferment arose in 
France and Germany. Perhaps Marx and Engels were already thinking of 
the Communist Manifesto, which was published in 1847. This year 
[1946] is the one hundredth anniversary of the repeal of the Corn Laws, 
but the act did not become operative until six years later. There were 
optimists then who believed that the proletarian storms would blow over 
and law, order, and reform would be re-established and all would go well. 

In the German States and in France, also, much had to happen before 
order was restored. In England it was not so easy to inoculate the masses 
with the serum of revolt supplied by Marx and Engels in the Manifesto. 
Although there was a limited franchise, it had taken so long for the 
householders to obtain it that the people generally were opposed to another 
long and arduous campaign to be fought for a Utopia that seemed to them 
very far away. It is true that reference to the Manifesto was made only in 
articles and speeches, for the text itself was not read by the masses. How- 
ever, there were critics who were not slow to point out the extraordinary 
confusion of thought in its pages. Perhaps one reason why it did not 
become so popular in England as it did in Germany and in France was 
that the final paragraphs made too many claims to be accepted by the hard- 
headed British. It is not difficult to imagine what an intelligent English 
proletarian would think of the following statements: 


. . . The Communists everywhere support every revolutionary movement 
against the existing social and political order of things. 


7A Definition of Parties; or the Political Effects of the Paper System Considered,” 
Philadelphia, 1794, Para. 15, quoted in Benjamin Fletcher Wright, Jr., ““A Source Book 
of American Political Theory,” New York, The Macmillan Company, 1929, p. 348. 
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. . « They labor everywhere for the union and agreement of the democratic 
parties of all countries. 

The Communists disdain to conceal their views and aims. They openly 
declare that their ends can be attained only by the forcible overthrow of 
all existing social conditions. Let the ruling classes tremble at a Com- 
munistic revolution. The proletarians have nothing to lose but their 
chains. They have a world to win. 

Working men of all countries, unite.* 


Moreover, Cobden and Bright had won a great triumph for the people, 


and during that long campaign of the Anti-Corn Law League a process of 
economic education had been instilled in two generations, which stood them 
in good stead for long years afterwards and enabled them to withstand the 
appeals of Marx and Engels. Still, we have learned that the workers have 
been uniting here and there for the past century and have not yet lost their 
chains. 

As the reform movements in England gained strength, the problems 
concerning the factory laws and trade unions increased. Societies seemed 
to spring up over night for the purpose of ameliorating this condition and 
that, demanding legislation for the betterment of the working classes. 
After Palmerston plunged the country into the Crimean War the agitation 
for the extension of the franchise once again became a burning question 
and added another powerful movement to the many which perplexed the 
government of the time. It was not long, however, before the old 
piratical imperialists set to work to extend their sinister operations in zones 
other than India and China. Both North and South Africa were ripe for 
“peaceful penetration.” 

With the extension of the orbits of the imperialists came the growth of 
expenditure upon armies and navies. Lands taken into the imperial maw 
had to be protected; also, the maritime trade routes required watchful 
navies. Notwithstanding the labors of Gladstone, Cobden, and Bright, 
who repeatedly warned the imperialists and those who clamored for greater 
expenditure upon the armed services, the jingoes rallied behind Disraeli 
who “finally turned from home affairs to kindle the enthusiasm of the 
country by the dazzling alternative of a mew ‘imperialism.’ ””® 

When the bugles of war were blown the next time in Europe, Great 
Britain remained neutral. France and Prussia were left ta fight it out 
between themselves. Three years before that war, there had been another 


8 “Manifesto of the Communist Party,” by Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, authorized 
Eng. trans. by Frederick Engels, Chicago, Charles H. Kerr & Co., 1888, p. 58. 

9 J. R. Green, “A Short History of the English People,” New York, American Book 
Co., 1916, p. 872. 
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extension of the franchise, and in the period since the abolition of the 
Corn Laws, the well-being of the British people had risen by leaps and 
bounds. This is not to say that poverty was abolished by any means. 

In this brief sketch of a few of the movements that have sprung up since 
the days of Wilkes and Paine, there will, of course, be many omissions, 
and perhaps some important problems will be overlooked. The great 
economic and political successes won, however, must be attributed largely 
to the indefatigable work of the pamphleteers and the statesmen who sup- 
ported the claims of the reformers and were responsible for the legislation 
that eased the burdens of the poor. 

There was no dearth of movements here and in Europe during the nine- 
teenth century. All political parties indulged in agitation. The Tory, the 
Socialist (Christian and otherwise), the Communist, the Liberal, and the 
Radical groups fostered schemes enough to educate the masses of the 
world in all political creeds. But there arose a somewhat new movement, 
one that was glorified and draped in attractive patriotic garments, and it 
cast all other schemes into the shade. It was fathered by statesmen and 
prelates who gave it their blessing. Imperialism, under the guise of spread- 
ing Christianity, promised dazzling returns to the masses who were slow 
to realize that the cost of the movement would be paid for in blood and in 
the products of labor, which at that time were scarcely sufficient to enable 
them to keep their heads above the poverty line. 

The advent of Neo-Imperialism marks the date when real economic 
reforms met their doom. Since then, we have had wars in nearly all parts 
of the world, with the result that the masses have been reduced to wage 
slavery. And, yet, we refuse to believe that political democracy is a 
delusion when it is not a wicked snare to catch the too trustful fellow 
with a vote. 

The movements of this generation have wallowed in the trough of dis- 
illusionment, because they have been promoted by men who seldom reveal 
a knowledge of international affairs. An abject cowardice to face the 
issues in an impartial manner is most noticeable in their propaganda. 


IV 


ANOTHER MOVEMENT of which we hear very little in our history was 
taking shape in Europe in the middle of the nineteenth century, and per- 
haps to us today it has a far greater significance than that begun by the 
author of “Das Kapital.” In Russia, Austria, Germany, and France not a 
few of the thinkers pondered the problem of the future of European States. 
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The ravages of the Napoleonic Wars had left their marks upon many 
cultured minds which sought some way out of the turmoil of the deep 
unrest which was increasing among the masses in the various countries, 
Goethe, the Czar Alexander I, Victor Hugo,’® Tolstoy, and many others 
conceived the idea that the only way to bring peace was for Europe to 
follow the example of the United States and seek a way out in a great 
confederation. How the notion that “Europe must be one” came to the 
minds of these great men who were not in touch with one another is a 
most extraordinary occurrence in political thought. At first it made little 
headway, but after a while Mikhail Bakunin took hold of the idea and 
incorporated it in the Anarchists’ Manifesto. Then Nietzsche promulgated 
that gospel of peace, and it is worth while at this time for students to 
revert to his works and trace the development of his thought upon this 
profound subject. 

ONE OF THE GREAT THINKERS who advocated a United States of Europe 
was Ernest Renan. I should advise those who are now connected with 
peace movements of the various orders to get a work published in 1945 by 
Emile Buré, entitled Ernest Renan et L’Allemagne.'! M. Buré’s introduc- 
tion is a most unusual one, for it is written by a man who knew his Renan 
and not only describes the work of that great scholar but gives us a clear 
insight into his character as a human being. 

The first essay, “La Guerre Franco-Allemande,” was written for the 
Revue des Deux Mondes, September 15, 1870. It would be impossible to 
recommend to the people of our movements a better treatise on the Euro- 
pean situation (as it was before the first and the second World Wars 
poisoned the whole European atmosphere) than this essay, written by a 
patriotic Frenchman—one of the most cultured European scholars of 
that day. In it Renan calls for an alliance between France, Germany, 
and England, but only as a basis for a European society. He then proceeds 
to examine the history of France and Germany, not from the point of 
view of a nationalist, but as a pronounced European. The argument that 


10 A prophecy in autograph on the wall of the room in which Victor Hugo died, 
Place des Vosges, Paris, reads as follows: 
I represent a party which does not yet 
exist: 
the party of revolution, civilization. 
This party will make the twentieth century. 
There will issue from it first 
the United States of Europe, then 
the United States of the World. 
11 New York, Brentano’s, Inc. 
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he develops is maintained by exposing the faults on both sides with a 
candor that is startling in its exceptional courage. He leads up to a great 
climax when he voices the claim for a United States of Europe: 


. . . Espérons que ce pouvoir, prenant des formes de plus en plus concrétes 
et réguliéres, aménera dans l’avenir un vrai congrés, périodique, si-non 
permanent, et sera le coeur d’Etats-Unis d’Europe liés entre eux par un 
pacte fédéral. . . .? 


Alas, politicians are not interested in reasonable ideals. They prefer 
armed frontiers, tariffs, passports, and all the impediments that keep the 
peoples apart. To a very great extent, many of them are the menials of 
the armed services—those services that have become the most sinister of 
all powerful vested interests. 

Following the article, ““La Guerre Franco-Allemande,” is the letter that 
Renan wrote to David Strauss, who also was the author of a “Life of 
Jesus.” In this remarkable document the great Hebrew scholar reminds 
his German colleague that Jesus, the founder of the kingdom of God, 
thought of a world above hate, jealousy, and pride—far removed from 
the sad times in which they lived. This letter is followed by another to 
Strauss. 

But I would especially draw the attention of my readers to the lecture 
that Renan gave at the Sorbonne, March 11, 1882: “‘Qu’est-ce qu’une 
Nation?” This beautiful essay I earnestly recommend to all those in the 
movements here who are sincere in their desire to bring peace to Europe. 
I do not know anything on this subject that compares with it for grandeur 
of idea and essential history of a people’s tradition. The author says: 


Une nation est une Ame, un principe spirituel. Deux choses qui, 4 vrai 
dire, n’en font qu’une, constituent cette Ame, ce principe spirituel. L’une 
est dans le passé, l’autre dans le présent. L’une est la possession en commun 
d'un riche legs de souvenirs; l’autre est le consentement actuel, le désir 
de vivre ensemble, la volonté de continuer 4 faire valoir l’héritage qu’on a 
recu indivis. L’homme, Messieurs, ne s’improvise pas. La nation, comme 
lindividu, est Paboutissant d’un long passé d’efforts, de sacrifices et de 
dévouements. Le culte des ancétres est de tous le plus légitime; les 
ancétres nous ont faits ce que nous sommes. Un passé héroique, des grands 
hommes, de la gloire (j’entends de la véritable), voila le capital social sur 
lequel on assied une idée nationale. Avoir des gloires communes dans le 
passé, une volonté commune dans le présent; avoir fait de grandes choses 
ensemble, vouloir en faire encore, voila les conditions essentielles pour étre 

‘2 Ibid., p. 74. (Let us hope that this force, given more and more concrete and 
regular form, will give birth in the future to a true congress, meeting periodically if not 


sitting in continuous session, and that it will be the heart of a United States of Europe, 
bound together by a Federal Constitution.) 
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un peuple. On aime en proportion des sacrifices qu’on a consentis, des 
maux qu’on a soufferts. . . .** 

M. Buré has rendered a great service in collecting these essays and letters 
of Renan, and I for one wish to extend my gratitude to him. 


VI 

AND NOW wHarT Has become of all the movements of the last century? 
Where should we look to find a Renan today? There are movements 
enough to discover a thinker of his caliber and courage if one were 
abroad. By way of contrast, just to show what these wars have done to the 
thinkers of the world, let us take another Frenchman and compare the 
sentiments of his declining years with those of the author of “The Life 
of Jesus.” 

From Switzerland there comes a book called Souvenirs sur Henri 
Bergson, by Professor I. Benrubi.** It is in the form of an intimate diary, 
recording interviews that Benrubi had with Bergson in Paris and else- 
where. Those who have read “Creative Evolution”*® will find this a most 
attractive work, for in it Bergson deals with many of his critics and ex- 
pounds over and over again the heart of his philosophy. 

In this sketch, which only pretends to cover some of the movements of 
the past 170 years, it is impossible to take space to deal adequately with the 
hundred and one important questions and problems discussed by Bergson 
and his friend. My chief purpose is to show the amazing change of thought 
on international problems since the days of Renan. Benrubi records that 
the conversation turned upon the bellicose notions prevalent at that time in 
all of the great European countries. Bergson said that to him war was 
a mystery and that it subsisted in spite of the progress of civilization. He 
then added: “‘Je me demande méme si la guerre n’est pas indispensable a 


13 [bid., p. 194. (A nation has a soul, a spiritual basis. Two things which, properly 
speaking, are only one, constitute that soul, that spiritual origin. The one is in the past, 
the other in the present. The one is the possession in common of a rich legacy of 
memories; the other is the present bond, the desire to live together, the wish to continue 
to deserve the heritage which cach has received individually. Man, gentlemen, does not 
develop suddenly, without preparation. The nation, like the individual, is the culmination 
of a long series of efforts, of sacrifices and of loyalties. The veneration of our fore- 
fathers is of all the most justifiable; our forefathers have made us what we are. An 
heroic tradition, some great men, certain fame (I understand the word in its true sense), 
these are the joint-stock upon which one establishes a national tradition. To have common 
glories in the past, a common desire in the present; to have done great things together, to 
be willing to do them again—these are the essential conditions for making a nation. One 
loves in proportion to the sacrifices that one has undergone, the hardships one has 
suffered. . . .) 

14 Neuch4tel, Switzerland, and Paris, Editions Delachaux and Niestlé, S.A., 1942. 

15 Authorized trans. by Arthur Mitchell, New York, Henry Holt and Company, 
1911, 1926. 
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l’existence d’un peuple.”*® Here is indicated a pessimism that one would 
never expect from the author of “The Two Sources of Morality and Re- 
ligion.”?" And, yet, he said: “Je crois au triomphe du bien.”** 

On another occasion Benrubi was astonished to hear Bergson say, in 
connection with the social question: “Je me demande si l’inégalité n’est pas 
une base nécessaire de la vie sociale.”*” 

What a descent from the elevation of mind of the Bergson who gave 
us the paragraphs on Justice in “The Two Sources of Morality and 
Religion!”?° 

Vil 

LET US NOW TAKE our bearings and try to discover for ourselves just 
where we are in this sea of turmoil and fog. Suppose we call to mind 
what happened to us about thirty years ago and reflect on that situation, 
striving to glean from it some light that can be thrown upon the 
present chaos just for contrast. What was done before and after World 
War I might in very truth indicate what should be considered deeply in 
these confounding difficulties. 

Before America entered the War of 1914-18 there were peace societies 
in the principal towns of this country, and they were so strong in mem- 
bership and so vigorous in their campaigns that I was assured by no less 
an authority than Jane Addams that they were solidly behind President 
Woodrow Wilson in his determination to keep the United States neutral. 
For five weeks before the fatal month of April, 1917, I spoke at many 
peace meetings and found the audiences eager to keep out of the war. 

A week after Wilson committed the country to participation in the 
strife most of the peace societies changed quickly into patriotic agencies 
for prosecuting the carnage. Then movements were organized in churches, 
colleges, universities, and other civic institutions for the purpose of de- 
ciding what to do with the vanquished when the fighting ended and what 
terms of peace should be imposed on the enemy States. Not one move- 
ment that I remember succeeded in drafting a proposal that had the 
slightest chance of gaining a moment’s consideration from either Lloyd 
George or Clemenceau. And when the battles terminated and the great 
men of the conquering nations met at Paris, our champion, Mr. Wilson, 


*6 “Souvenirs,” p. 71. (I myself wonder if war is not indispensable to the existence 
of a people. ) 
F . Trans. by R. Ashley Audra and Cloudesley Brereton, London, Macmillan and Co., 
td., 1935, 

a “Souvenirs,” p. 101. (I believe in the triumph of the good.) 

se Ibid., p. 61. (1 wonder if inequality is not an indispensable principle of social life.) 

20 Pp. 54-64. 
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learned that he had been the willing cat’s-paw of his Allies and confessed 
at St. Louis that it was a commercial war.”* 

Let us hear what John Maynard Keynes (the same Lord Keynes who, 
several times before he died, visited in this country to arrange the loan for 
Great Britain) had to say about World War I. He was the official repre- 
sentative of the British Treasury at the Paris Peace Conference up to 
June 7, 1919, and he also sat as deputy for the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
on the Supreme Ecomonic Council. After he resigned, he published a 
book called “The Economic Consequences of the Peace,” and in it he 
stated: 


. . » Nations are real things, of whom you love one and feel for the rest 
indifference—or hatred. The glory of the nation you love is a desirable 
end,—but generally to be obtained at your neighbor’s expense. The 
politics of power are inevitable, and there is nothing very new to learn 
about this war or the end it was fought for; England had destroyed, as in 
each preceding century, a trade rival; a mighty chapter had been closed in 
the secular struggle between the glories of Germany and of France. 
Prudence required some measure of lip service to the “ideals” of foolish 
Americans and hypocritical Englishmen; but it would be stupid to believe 
that there is much room in the world, as it really is, for such affairs as the 
League of Nations, or any sense in the principle of self-determination except 
as an ingenious formula for rearranging the balance of power in one’s 
own interests.?” 


Such was the humiliation of the peace groups of the War of 1914~18. 
By what strange method of estimation do the leaders of the movements of 
today determine they have more political wisdom than their forebears? 
Have we any reason to think that they are better informed than the men 
of 1919? Have any of them the slightest conception of the enormous 
problems that face them—problems which, in magnitude, far overshadow 
those dealt with by Keynes in his book? To give an idea of what they are, 
I shall quote Professor E. L. Woodward of Oxford University. In an 
article called “Seven Great Challenges to Peace,” in The New York Times 
Magazine of June 16, 1946, he says: 


What has happened since 1914? The first great war shook these habits 
everywhere; the second great war, which broke out partly as a result of the 
dislocation resulting from the first war, has broken the cortinuity of life, 


21“Why, my fellow-citizens, is there any man here, or any woman—let me say, is 
there any child here—who does not know that the seed of war in the modern world is 
industrial and commercial rivalry? . . . This war, in its inception, was a commercial and 
industrial war. It was not a political war.” (September 5, 1919) At St. Paul in the 
same month of the same year Wilson said: “The German bankers and the German 
merchants and the German manufacturers did not want this war. They were making 
conquest of the world without it, and they knew it would spoil their plans.” 

22 New York, Harcourt, Brace and Howe, 1920, p. 33. 
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stultified the purpose of the average man, and left him in most of the 
European countries bewildered, déraciné, without standards, without pride 
and without respect. He cannot respect power because power has almost 
everywhere been misused. He cannot trust his own enterprise because so 
much of it has gone to waste. Add to these causes of demoralization the 
breakdown of the old respect for human life; remember that for one-third 
of the last thirty years millions of men have been specially trained in killing. 

Can you expect that out of all this you will get the political life of 
Europe down to normal temperature or that universal suffrage will bring 
into office quiet men, steady, thrifty, law-abiding types? And yet, without 
a return to something which my generation still regards as normality, 
there can be no hope of recovery from the dislocation of Europe. You 
cannot build a stable society out of communities overstimulated by in- 
voluntary excitement.”* 


The political life of Europe is torn to shreds, and those upon whom de- 
velops the task of putting it together again are separated by interests that 
conflict in nearly every direction. The way the matter stands at present, 
agreement among the Allies is far to seek. Indeed, there is more bitter 
disagreement among them today than at any time since the Archduke was 
shot at Serajevo. Yet our slogans remain the same; the perorations to the 
speeches of the politicians and “leaders of thought” contain the same old 
tags; and the “‘one-worlders” who never yet have been able to govern a 


large town as a decent, habitable place imagine they are endowed with a 
genius for running the globe as a going concern for democracy on a level 
that no medieval saint thought possible for the circumscribed plot in which 
he had, day in and day out, to combat sin, succor the distressed, feed the 
hungry, and educate the ignorant. 


Vill 
WuatT Is THE TROUBLE with us all? It is this: we are afflicted with a 
suspicion that we dare not face the truth. Many remember the awful 
shocks we suffered last time when the diplomatic cupboards were opened 
and the ghastly specters of the chancelleries were revealed. The high 
moral value we had inconsiderately placed upon our motives and efforts 
fell with a crash. Thoughtful people were stunned. 

Consciously or unconsciously we are afraid other specters of secret 
diplomacy will soon appear and make us tremble for our share in the work 
of destruction. A change of thought is slowly shaping. Questions taboo 
during the strife are now asked fearlessly by inquiring people. Even the 
newspapers, strangely enough, are already reflecting in editorials and 
articles the swing of mind of their readers. The buncombe days are 
coming to an end. 
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“What is behind all this business of war?” one asks. Another, in a tone 
laden with doubt and anxiety, inquires, “Have we been tricked again?” 

Had there been a Swift in our day we should have known something 
about the affair. A Charles Churchill would have braved the censor and 
told us what he knew about it. A statesman of the honor and dignity 
of Charles Fox or Earl Grey or Richard Brinsley Sheridan would never have 
humbled himself before such guides as we have elected to rule us in the 
democracies. 

Our movements, therefore, suffer for the want of fearless men in the 
legislatures, in the press, and in the pulpit. Nowhere is there to be found 
a voice of sufficient reason and courage to expose the real purpose of these 
wars. Many there were after the last one and, indeed, during it, who did 
not fear the penalties; but that breed died out, and its loss is our handicap, 
our turmoil, our suffering, our dread of another brutal upheaval. 

We must learn the truth, hideous as it is, of the system that has made 
these wars possible. But so long as we are the victims of the propaganda 
of one set of combatants or the other, we shall never get to the bottom 
of the question. There are scores of volumes in which the student can 
find all the evidence that is necessary for him to form a judgment. The 
literature on the causes of the last war is extant, and any library worthy 
of the name contains the volumes written by American investigators and 
some of the leading men of the principal European States. 

It is remarkable that the inquirer has not to look far for the causes of 
World War II.** There are many works that deal with the situation up to 
the spring of 1939. Strangely enough, the man of today is in a better 
position to understand what took place here and in Europe for the twenty 
years before Hitler struck at Poland than the man in 1919 was regarding 
the political and diplomatic reasons for his war. 

There is no excuse for shirking this question. Now that most people 
have got over the emotional strain of the conflict, they ought to be able 
to take hold of the problem and study it with calm determination to get 
the facts. There can be no peace unless this is done. No matter how many 
movements are actuated by good intentions, they are bound to fail unless 
their sponsors realize that never yet has peace crowned the efforts of those 
who imagined that merely good intentions were sufficient to make it 4 
reality. 


New York 


24 For a complete history of World War II, the reader is referred to my “Tragedy of 
Europe,” 5 vols., Appleton, Wisconsin, C. C. Nelson Publishing Co., 1940-46. The work 
is in the form of a diary, with daily entries from September 1, 1939 until August 31, 1945. 
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A World Movement for Economic Freedom 


IT Is WELCOMED NEWS to learn that the International Union for Land Value 
Taxation and Free Trade, with headquarters at 4, Great Smith Street, 
London, S. W. 1, England, is restoring its strength by recruiting new mem- 
bers in all countries. This organization of the world’s land reformers and 
free traders has been an invaluable source of information and a clearing 
house for research in the field it covers and its activities have been a stimu- 
lus to economic reform in many countries. 

The officers of the union are E. J. Craigie, South Australia, president; 
Austin H. Peake, England, chairman of the executive; A. W. Madsen, 
editor, Land and Liberty, the union’s monthly organ, secretary; and Ashley 
Mitchell, treasurer. Members, subscribing the minimum fee of 5s. 
(or $1), plus any free will donation to aid its work, receive Land and 
Liberty and are invited to take part in the international conferences of the 
organization. 

The stated objects of the union are: “To stimulate in all countries a 
public opinion favorable to permanent peace and prosperity for all peoples, 
through the progressive removal of the basic causes of poverty and war, 
as these causes are demonstrated in the writings of Henry George. Specifi- 
cally, towards the realization of these objects, the union favors the raising 
of public revenues by taxes and rates upon the value of land apart from 
improvements in order to secure the economic rent for the community and 
the abolition of taxes, tariffs and imposts of every sort that interfere with 
the free production and exchange of wealth.” 

The union reports a revival of its world contacts: “After-the-war com- 
munication with many countries being restored, the union’s correspondence 
has grown by leaps and bounds and contacts have been resumed with numer- 
ous supporters, particularly in Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Holland, Bel- 
gium, France, Germany, Spain and Switzerland. From the U.S.A., Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand and South Africa the stream of letters is continu- 
ous. Most welcome also are recent letters from Cuba, Bengal, Ceylon, the 
Persian Gulf, Hungary, Bulgaria, Egypt, China, Greece, British Guiana, 
Jamaica, Palestine, Argentina and Venezeula.” 


W.L. 


“REVIEWS: 
Trends in the Growth of National Income 


National Income: A Summary of Findings. By Simon Kuznets. New 
York: National Bureau of Economic Research, Inc., 1946, 160 pp., 
$1.50. 

Evidence of a decline in the rate of growth of national income per 
capita in the United States is presented by Dr. Kuznets in this book. 
Surveying data for the period 1869-1938, the author says that continuation 
of past trends would mean a decline in the rate of growth of national in- 
come per capita, and probably also in total national income. The decline 
would be moderate or sizable, depending on how one interprets the long 
run significance of the 1929-32 depression and of the incomplete recovery 
from it, he finds. 

Statistics for the period show that the rate of growth in total national 
income declined from an average of 27 per cent per five-year interval in 
the first part to about 9 per cent in the last part. In population the 
decline in the rate of growth was from about 12 to about 6.5 per cent. 
In income per capita it was from 13.5 to less than 3 per cent. 

Dr. Kuznets warns that whether we can assume a continuation of the 
trends depends partly upon the validity of taking 1869-1938 as a basis 
for forecasting, and partly upon the continuance of the type of social 
organization and the drives that have characterized this country. The 
estimates contribute only one datum of importance in evaluating the 
probable lines of growth of the economy, he points out. 

Partly as a concomitant, partly as a result of the process of industrializa- 
tion, national income and population grew rapidly during the sixty years 
before World War II, Dr. Kuznets reports. 

Since 1869, national income has grown at the rate of almost 19 per cent 
per five-year interval, population at more than 9 per cent, income per 
capita at 8.5 per cent. From the midpoint in the first decade of the 
sixty-year period to that of the last, national income multiplied almost 
eightfold; population and income per capita almost tripled. Crude data 
suggest that the rates for these six decades are distinctly higher than those 
for 1800-1860. 

The record, he says, indicates large growth in product per capita, in the 
country’s capacity to produce, even when measured per member of its 
vastly greater population. Presumably, he adds, “this means a substantial 
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increase in economic welfare or power per capita—but exactly how much 
cannot be said.” 

The evidence of a decline in the rate of growth of national income does 
not lead to the conclusion that the economy is in a long run trend toward 
stagnation, he points out. “The mere observation of retardation in the 
rate of growth in the past,” he declares, and its simple projection into the 
future “no more constitutes a proof of the theory of secular stagnation 
than the observation and extrapolation of constant or accelerating rates of 
growth would constitute a disproof.” 

Certain long run trends in the contributions of various branches of 
industry to national income stand out, he reports. The share of agri- 
culture in the first decade was moderate, 20.5 per cent, but had declined 
to less than half that by the last. The shares of mining and manufacturing 
rose at first, but in the last two or three decades did not rise further. 
The share of construction declined during the period as a whole. Trans- 
portation and public utilities account for a slightly declining share. Trade 
suffered a small and not too significant decline. The share of service 
declined from somewhat high levels in the Seventies and Eighties, then re- 
mained fairly stable, then rose appreciably in the Nineteen Twenties and 
Thirties. The share of government rose consistently throughout the period, 
but that of finance changed little. 

Relative differences between industries in income per gainfully occupied 
person have remained fairly stable, at least for industries that loom 
large in the national total and thus determine its growth. There is a 
distinct upward trend in this ratio for mining, and a downward trend for 
construction, but these industries are small. 

Of the total increase in national income from 1875 to 1925 of $59,000,- 
000,000, $21,000,000,000 can be ascribed to the increase in the number 
of gainfully occupied, and $38,000,000,000 to the increase in income per 
gainfully occupied person, Dr. Kuznets r:ports. Thus, well over 60 per 
cent of the increase in the national inc < in that period can be associated 
with the increase in income per gainfully occupied person. Income per 
gainfully occupied person rose $822 in 1929 prices. Of this, $486, or 59 
per cent, was due to the rise of income per gainfully occupied person 
within particular industries. $336, or 41 per cent, was due to shifts of 
workers from industries with lower to industries with higher income per 
gainfully occupied person. 

A decline in the share of the national income devoted to capital forma- 
tion is indicated by the data, but it is too small, considering the nature of 
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the underlying estimates, to warrant confidence in its significance. Con- 
sidered apart from the long run significance of the depression of the 
Nineteen Thirties, it can be said that if a long term decline in the propor- 
tion of net capital formation has occurred, it has been moderate so far, he 
declares. He finds evident long run trends in the composition of net 
capital formation away from construction and inventory accumulation 
and toward producer durable equipment and additions to claims against 
foreign countries. 

During the sixty years the total increase in the value of construction 
and equipment was distributed about one-third to private industry, ex- 
cluding public utilities and residential construction; about three-tenths to 
public utilities; about one-fifth to residential construction and about one- 
tenth to activities under public auspices. Of the total sixty years’ accumu- 
lation of durable reproducible wealth, that is, the net stock of construction 
and equipment, more than one-third was added during the first twenty 
years and much less than one-third during the last twenty. This fact, Dr. 
Kuznets notes, suggest a retardation in the rate of growth of durable 
reproducible wealth. 

For total durable reproducible wealth as well as every category dis- 
tinguished, the stock increased at a sharply declining rate, the rate for 
private industry declining from 166 per cent in the first twenty years to 
8 per cent in the last twenty. The decline in the percentage rate of 
accumulation is shown even if the last twenty years are excluded. The data 
do not take adequate account of the improved efficiency of capital, but 
it cannot be assumed that this omission would provide a complete offset, 
Dr. Kuznets points out. All that can be said, he reports, is that “the 
total stock of capital in the country available for the production process 
grew at a high rate during the sixty years and the rate declined sharply 
from the early to the later part of the period.” 

Taken together with the decline in the rate of growth of the labor supply 
as represented by the gainfully occupied, this conclusion helps to explain the 
retardation in the rate of growth of national income, Dr. Kuznets con- 
cludes. Taken together with the reduction in the working hours of 
labor, it also suggests why the rate of increase in national income per 
gainfully occupied person should also have declined. 

The results of many other significant analyses of the nature and 
characteristics of national income are reported in Dr. Kuznets’s highly 
valuable monograph. Some of them are summarized in the following 
paragraphs. 
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Making allowances for differences in purchasing power of the monetary 
units, national income in the United States was record-breaking in the 
period between the two world wars. National income per capita, per 
gainfully occupied person, per person employed, or per consuming unit was 
not only one of the highest in the world and the highest among major 
countries, but the highest in the history of the country before World 
War II. The commodity producing industries accounted for 38 per cent 
of the national income. The service industries, governmental, professional, 
personal, etc., accounted for 42 per cent, commodity transporting and 
distributing for 20 per cent, agriculture for less than 10 per cent. 

A relatively large share, well over one-half, is accounted for by in- 
dustries dominated by individual firms, and a moderate share, about one- 
third, by those dominated by corporations. Total and service income per 
worker employed rise steadily as the industries with a large proportion of 
individual firms are compared with industries dominated by corporations 
more subject to governmental regulation. This association may be fortui- 
tous, or due to causes apart from regulation, or it may well be that the 
more regulated industries can select their working forces more atis- 
factorily or that they enjoy more advantageous market positions, Dr. 
Kuznets says. 

The share of national income retained as undistributed net profits of 
corporations and savings by governments ordinarily constitutes merely a 
minor fraction of national income. Roughly four-fifths of national income 
is distributed largely for personal effort and one-fifth as returns on in- 
vested capital, he says, and on the average compensation for personal effort 
accounts for at least three-quarters of national income and returns on 
property and enterprise for less than one-quarter. 

Omitting tax payments, the upper 1 per cent of the population received, 
on the average, 14 to 15 per cent of total income payments; the upper 5 
per cent between 26 and 29 per cent. Wage and salary payments to the 
upper 1 per cent accounted for less than 7 per cent of the total of such 
payments; dividend payments to them accounted for 70 per cent of all 
dividend payments. Dividends, interest and rents combined, on the average, 
accounted for almost half of the incomes of the upper 1 per cent of the 
population and far more than one-third of the incomes ef the upper 5 
per cent. For the lower 95 per cent they constituted less than one-tenth. 
Despite violent fluctuations in total income payments and income pet 
capita, the distribution of income by size as reflected in the shares of the 
upper income groups seems to display a marked degree of stability, Dr. 
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Kuznets finds. Viewing the period 1900-1938 as a whole, there seems to 
have been stability or a slight decline in the share of the upper 1 per cent. 
The total share of the 2d through the Sth per cent seems to have risen. 
But the share of the lower 95 per cent seems to have remained stable or 
declined slightly. The data suggest a decline in the inequality of distribu- 
tion within the top 5 per cent group and no significant changes in the 
shares of the top 1 per cent or the lower 95 per cent groups. 

During the two decades 1919-1938 the flow of goods to consumers ac- 
counted for well over 90 per cent of national income, leaving only 6 to 7 
per cent for net capital formation, Dr. Kuznets says. Of the total flow of 
goods to ultimate consumers, about 40 per cent is made up of perishable 
commodities, commodities lasting less than six months, including food, 
drugs, fuel, paper products, etc. An almost equally large share is ac- 
counted for by services. The two categories account for more than 70 
per cent of national income. Of the current net product of economic 
activity, he points out, a very large proportion vanishes without leaving a 
trace in the stock of goods. 

Savings, he finds, are mainly accumulated by individuals, who were re- 
sponsible for more than 95 per cent of net capital formation over the 
period 1919-1938, and for almost 70 per cent even in the prosperous 
decade 1919-1928. Sample data suggest that such savings come primarily 
from the upper income groups. 

Dr. Kuznets’s monograph summarizes twenty-five years of research in 
the measurement and analysis of nationcl income, a field in which research 
economists associated with the National Bureau of Economic Research 
have pioneered. The National Bureau was originally founded a quarter of 
a century ago as the Committee on the Distribution of Income. After a 
series of studies by Oswald W. Knauth, Maurice Leven, Willford I. King, 
Dr. Kuznets, William A. Shaw, Harold Barger and others had demonstrated 
the usefulness of national income estimates, the Senate in 1932 adopted a 
resolution instructing the Department of Commerce to prepare a report on 
it. The department borrowed from the National Bureau the services of 
Dr. Kuznets to supervise the work. Its report was published in 1934. 
Thereafter the department made the preparation of future estimates a 
part of its routine, relieving the private research agency of the laborious 
task. Since that time, in its work in this field, the National Bureau has 
concentrated on developing new techniques in income measurement and 
improving old ones. The present study is one of a series issued to mark 
the research organization’s silver jubilee. 
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A Great Medical Scientist 


Men, Medicine and Myself. By S. Vere Pearson, M.D. London: Museum 
Press Ltd., (11 Gower St., W.C. 1), 1946, 12s 6d. 

In this accurately entitled book, Dr. S. Vere Pearson has portrayed for 
both his lay and professional reader a vivid informal account of the 
progress of medicine, particularly in the prevention and treatment of 
tuberculosis, during the past half century. Many of the greatest names 
in medicine pass intimately before the reader by means of Dr. Pearson’s 
personal contacts and anecdotes. 

He humbly weaves in his own medical autobiography and his important 
contributions to the knowledge and treatment of pulmonary tuberculosis. 
Beginning as a Harley Street diagnostician, Dr. Pearson became, as a result 
of acquiring the disease, one of England’s foremost authorities on tubercu- 
losis. But his evident greatness has been achieved not alone by his knowl- 
edge and judgment in the purely medical field, but by a magnanimity of 
spirit which has enabled him to penetrate deeper in an understanding of 
the many root causes of tuberculosis found in the struggle and frustra- 
tions of living in poverty, congestion and ignorance. In this respect his 
professional confreres as well as his lay readers can benefit from his wisdom 
and insight. His tongue is often sharply critical of medical ways and 
customs, but always honest, accurate and reasoned. He writes without 
rancor or prejudice, and is objective and non-dogmatic. 

But more important still, this reviewer can discern through Dr. Pearson’s 
life as portrayed in this book, his firm conviction of the essentiality of 
the philosophy of freedom and individualism as opposed to the ever- 
increasing power of Statism and bureaucracy. This is the more remarkable 
when one realizes that he, as a declared liberal, is living in an increasingly 
socialized England and dealing with a branch of medicine among the first 
to be socialized. 

In seeking the causes of poverty, crowding, slums with their attendant 
inadequate nutrition and lowering of resistance to infection, it seemed 
only natural that Dr. Pearson should have become familiar with and 
adopted the economic philosophy of Henry George. It was a disappoint- 
ment to this reviewer that Dr. Pearson did not choose to clarify for his 
readers how our present land tenure system operated to the disadvantage 
of the best efforts of preventive medicine both physical and emotional. 
He did, however, demonstrate that the morbidity and mortality rate of 
tuberculosis is a sensitive barometer of the state of our socio-economic 


environment. 
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In the last chapter of this provocative book, Dr. Pearson makes an im- 
portant suggestion for the future of preventive medicine. He points out 
that the teaching and the subsequent adoption of preventive medicine by 
the general practitioner or the specialist would only overburden and render 
less efficient already overworked physicians. At the same time he realizes 
that preventive medicine, when allowed to remain chiefly in the hands of 
officials attached to public health services, is limited. Although public 
health has been forced to encroach upon the domain of the private doctor 
and specialist, he appreciates, however, that a family and personal medical 
advisor is necessary to bring about the most satisfactory results in preventive 
medicine. Consequently Dr. Pearson suggests that a special kind of doctor 
must be evolved who will help people to “cultivate health.” He may be 
connected with existing community health centers. He would be trained 
in the humanities, and would be familiar with the whole of the environ- 
ment: familial, social, physical, industrial and mental. “He must look at 
the human beings under his supervision like a farmer looks at a field of 
cows.” He would not spend his time in seeking disease nor in looking after 
the sick, but would act as an individual or family health advisor. These 
advisors would help their patients to “secure a just environment, domestic, 
industrial and emotional, and to develop freely in body, mind and spirit.” 
Here, it seems to this reviewer, is an idea well worth exploring and 
deserving of publicity and support. 

W. Esty 
Westfield, N. J. 


The Co-operative Movement 


United for Freedom. Edited by Leo R. Ward, C.S.C. Milwaukee, Wis.: 
the Bruce Publishing Company, 1945, viii + 252 pp., $2.50. 

“United for Freedom” consists of seventeen chapters and a bibliography 
on Rochdale consumer co-operatives, covering their spirit and philosophy, 
history and progress, notably in Antigonish, N. S., the United States, 
Belgium and Great Britain. The struggle of co-ops against totalitarian 
regimes is reported fully, along with analysis of the relation of consumer 
co-operation to economics, to the land problem, to a Christian social order, 
with organized labor; to urban problems, the status of co-operatives on 
college campuses and in high schools, their dependence on family life, 
relations with vocational groups and government and their common cause 
with the liturgical movement. Regarding the latter a note is sounded 
by the late Father Virgil Michel, O.S.B., which brings out forcibly an idea 
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he feels liturgists and co-operators hoid in common. This is that they have 
a mutual sense of reaction to “selfish individualism which is destructive 
of all the social values of human life.” 

PRESTON KING SHELDON 
Flushing, N. Y. 


Co-operative Settlement in Palestine 


Co-operative Living in Palestine. By Henrik F. Infield. New York: The 
Dryden Press, Inc., 1944, xii + 192 pp., $3.00. 

This small, but most instructive book on the famous Jewish experiment 
in a pioneer world is of special interest at the present time, in view of the 
present political tension in Palestine. For it provides an intimate observa- 
tion and description of the successful functioning of this significant 
communal undertaking by Jews. 

Quite aside from the practical implication of the Palestinian demonstra- 
tion—‘“the Jews are a people, not a race, with political and ,eligious fac- 
tions of the most widely contrasting character” (p. ix of foreword by 
Howard Becker, University of Wisconsin) —Dr. Infield, a former Viennese 
sociologist, gives us an eye-witness account of “‘a new way of co-operative 
living, abandoning individual ambitions.” 

Although highly interested, personally, in the “Land of Israel”—Hebrew 
name for Palestine—as a political aim of the Jewish people, this reviewer 
intends to examine, mainly, the agrarian-economic and social aspect of 
the study under review which is one of the Research Series on Co-operation, 
sponsored by the Rural Settlement Institute, a research organization to 
study “the theoretical and practical implications of the co-operative 
community” (acknowledgments, p. xii). 

According to the Introduction, the author deals with migration and re- 
settlement, probably the most difficult problem of both post-war periods. 

Group migration is eased by the co-operative method, especially the 
“comprehensive co-operation,” i.e., “‘when all the essential interests of life 
are satisfied in a co-operative way” (p. 20). The main examples of such 
comprehensive co-operatives which, contrary to the 100-year-old con- 
sumers’ co-operative, attempt fundamental changes in the basic institution 
of society, are the Russian Kolkhoz and the Palestinian Kvutza (meaning 
“group”), but only the latter “appears clearly based on voluntary par- 
ticipation” (p. 21). 

It is one of three types of social organizations among Jewish rural 
settlements in Palestine with all economic and social functions strictly 
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co-operative, the first having been founded in 1908. Until 1921 this was 
the only form of agricultural colonization within the Zionist organization. 
Other characteristics: membership from 50 to 1000, acreage area from 350 
to 11,000 dunam with an average of 17.9 dunam (about 5 acres) of irri- 
gated land per member. Then, the totally co-operative Kvutza is sponsored 
by the national Jewish agencies in charge of resettlement in Palestine. And 
these agencies are governed by two principles: the land acquired by the 
Zionist organization (respectively its National Fund) shall never be owned 
by individuals but remains virtual property of the Jewish nation; no hired 
labor shall be used in the tilling of that land, no settler being allotted more 
land than his family can cultivate (p. 115). 

As pointed out in the first of the eleven chapters of this book (The 
Origin of the Kvutza), “the enterprise of building a Jewish Homeland in 
Palestine and the consequent Zionist colonization as means for the national 
rehabilitation of the Jewish people, in a political sense, created the cir- 
cumstances without which the Kvutza cannot be adequately understood” 
(p. 25). 

More details as to farming work and achievements, the personal factor— 
“the settlements here have shown a remarkable capacity for integrating 
diverse human elements” (p. 66)—and, mainly, social control, the way cf 
life and the remodeled family are described in Chapters II-VI. 

Kvuzot follow general trends, from socialism and youth movement to 
religious ideology and orthodoxy, without being mutually exclusive. 
There are, besides the Kvuzot, the Moshavah or the traditional, individual- 
ist village and the Moshav Ovdim or small holders co-operative retaining 
many individualist features. 

No wonder then, that there are political conflicts and ideological dilem- 
mas; marxism, collectivism, individualistic capitalism. Associative and dis- 
sociative aspects are openly discussed, too, being part of the problem which 
the author had experienced in two and a half years of field work, in research 
and personal participation. All in all, however, the Palestinian Kvutza, in 
the opinion of Infield and others (Henry Wallace, W. C. Lowdermilk) is 
of “international significance” and “the most exciting enterprise in the 
world” (p. 162). 

Footnotes and index, a rich bibliography and a dozen whole-page repro- 
ductions of beautiful photographs make the reading of the book easy and 
pleasant. 


Paut UcKER 
Zurich, Switzerland 
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